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We Challenge the W orld to Produce a Better Coating 








The art 
of a 
Master 
Craftsman 


The art of fine chocolate making reaches 
its highest development in the perfection of 


MERCKENS 
FONDANT PROCESS CHOCOLATE 


Many years of practical experience are back of the composition of this master chocolate 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 






BRANCHES: We recommend the following brands of 
Fondant Process Chocolate: 


BOSTON—131 State St. 

NEW YORK—25 W. Broadway ER CI CEN . i) —* 
LOS ANGELES—412 W. Sixth St. \ Richmond Vanilla Bourbon h enilla 
CHICAGO—Handler & Merckens, Inc. Bonita Vanilla Cincinnati Vanilla 

2UF ALITY Yucatan Vanilla Brighton 


180 W. Washington St. 
HO< aun LAT E 


Spend 


Ped Me 








Letus send samples to blend right with your centers 
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FRUIT 


adds character and 
variety to the 
candy assortment ~ ~ 


Gathered from many lands, these Selected Fruits, 
the pick of Nature’s Bounty, should give your 
Candy Box a Real Distinction which will have 
definite Dollars and Cents Value to you. 










Why not avail yourself of the absolute guarantee 
of Quality which is behind every can of Blanke- 
Baer Dipping Fruits, and place Your Candy Box 
in a Class by itself? 


BLANKE-BAER 
DIPPING FRUITS 


Wes OLYMPIA 
/ Dipping Strawberries 
Pineapple Cubes 
Apricot Cubes 
Peach Cubes 
Prune Pieces 
Domestic Cherries 3 
Dipping Raisins 
Kumquats 
Maraschino Type 
Cherries 


And, it should be possible to 
do this and still keep within 
your price range—profitably 
—Write us for complete in- 
formation. 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & PRESERVING CO. | 
3224 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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INDEX TO 





The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 


cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 


ment. 


The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 


messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 


confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 


fountain and ice cream trade. 


The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. 


The machinery equipment and supplies 


advertised in this magasine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 


ful consideration. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 





SN UIE “Son v 0'00 05.600 see dcunba «Rvgin Seated iene aie 59. 
Friend Hand-Roll Machine ......................... 34-35 
Sis Ge Wlee 55 6 bes a... sf ee 60 
Holmberg Kettles ......... bees c ese eee tees eee ences 34-35 
Ideal Wrapping Machines ........................... -- 60 
Rost Conti PINS as 50 ocak a canon kan eecawen en 34-35 
Simplex Vacuum Cooker....... Sais citeic sk plate a aero 34-35 
Taber Confectionery Pumps ........................55- 60 
Twinplex Candy Stick Sizer—Twister—Cutter...... .34-35 
Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery...... ....3rd Cover 
FLAVORING MATERIALS 
BIN. vies. Snaalta alg «a oe es ek a ae beta eae 8 
ee ee ee 9 ero naeeer 57 
wean Wh Dame Cranes. 5.5. 5 ech es ep 55 
eI RI MN Soot a davies Usweic anne iaaele 9 
Thurston & Braidich Vanilla Beans.................... 59 


Ungerer Essential Oils ....... 





CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
MISC. RAW MATERIALS 


Anheuser-Busch Brand Corn Syrup............... 56 
Atlas Plastic Food Colors .... 2.0.0... .ccccceseeeee 8 
ee ee Rs eee 7 
Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits ....................... 4 
as ee” Gee 5 as i TR ss AS, 59 
OIE iw vac cs ouotaewds ce cevad eve SRS ad Oe ieee ae 
Exchange Citric Acid U. S. P. ......... ...........55. 10 
neneten. Clinie: Pies oo RA 51 
Gum Tragacanth & Gum Arabic..... it tees ee 
Hofmann Shelled Pecans ......... eats . 60 
paneer Coa teas eS ere. . 55 
RMI dag cress uc kicnane bat cet 57 
Merck’s Citric Acid Powder....... dite remeeee saa 


Merckens Chocolate Coatings........ 


MI rok San uk bas coc Sow note bv can cobb epee s 
U-Cop-Co Gelatine ..... bec ate plas toe. Veh ck ae Back Cover 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Candy Manufacturer Technical Advisor................. 62 
GUE SMI Ao oe ae cedc ate os cea catrases 11 


Myracol Paper Excelsior 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


f 


CONFECTIONERS + 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OIL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OIL PEPPERMINT | 
OIL LIMES DISTILLED 
OIL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 





Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
~NEW YORK 
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.WE CAN 
HELP YOU 


Having any trouble with your 
coatings? Are you sure of the 
best type for each particular cen- 
ter? How about coverage yield? 

Every day we are asked for help on many dif- 
ferent chocolate problems— costs, coverage, ap- 
pearance, flavor, texture, break, and many others. 
You know how many problems there can be. 
Most of them come to us eventually. 

t They are all answered by BAKER TECHNICAL 
SERVICE as individual problems. 

This service is based on the oldest and broadest 
experience anywhere available— 150 years of serv- 
ing the confectionery trade. With such a back- 
ground we know what has been tried, and the 
results; what is the best solution, and why. 

As the oldest and leading manufacturer of 





aving 
TROUBLE 
ere? 














chocolate, it has always been and 
always will be the business of 
BAKER TECHNICAL SERVICE 
to understand confectioners’ prob- 








lems, to keep abreast of taste trends and new 
developments, to help create new ideas and pieces, 
to figure costs, coverage, yield, and generally to 
advise manufacturing confectioners. 

Such experience, and such service, means— 
among other things—the ability to manufacture 
chocolate liquors and coatings to meet all special 
requirements. 

Do not hesitate to take advantage of this ex- 
perience, and this service. It may 
be the means of saving you money 
—and grief. It never cost any con- 


fectioner anything. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, wwe. 


DORCHESTER, MASS . CHICAGO: 208 W. WASHINGTON ST . MONTREAL, C * PACIFIC COAST: MILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 
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—Just Good 
| IS NOT ENOUGH 


You have to make ‘em 
lastingly good » » » 











Itis not how good your candies are when you make them 
that insures repeat sales—but rather how the consumer 
finds them when they are eaten. 

Nulomoline will keep your candies in prime condition 
adding to their shelf life—imparting to them a better and 
more lasting quality. 

Protect your Easter and Mother's Day numbers with this 




















There is no sub- safe - guard — NULOMOLINE— Write for our booklet of 
stitute for Quality practical suggestions. 
USE b 
NULOMOLINE mu ey 
THE HONEY OF SUCAR 











THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


109-111 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


















































ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new torm of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL. qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 





» ESTABLISHED 
An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


| ——— 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO.., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 
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Rue and Butter Favor 


TO GIVE YOUR TOFFEES AN ENGLISH TANG 

































FRITZBRO RUM & BUTTER FLAVOR supplies con- 


veniently and economically to the rich caramel-like toffee 


base the appetizing flavor combination of Butter and 
Rum which has made these “chewy’ pieces so popular 


at home and abroad. 


The flavor finds useful application in other candy types, 
such as hard candy, salt water taffey, kisses, fudge 


and nougat. ° 


Samples and full information on request. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS of CANADA, Ltd. 78-84 BEEKMAN ST. 118 WEST OHIO ST. 
77-79 Jarvis St., Toronto NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CITRIC ACID U.S.P 


CRYSTALS » GRANULAR * POWDERED 
MADE FROM AMERICAN LEMONS 


Exchange Brand Citric Acid U. S. P. is made from 
American Lemons by the Exchange Lemon Products 
Company of Corona, California. It is backed by the Sun- 
kist group of 13,200 California Citrus growers, the largest 
in the world. Immediate shipments are made from ware- 
house stocks in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. Consult any of our distributors for prices on kegs, 


barrels or carloads. 


DISTRIBUTED EAST OF THE ROCKIES BY 


helinckrod, CHEMICAL WorKS J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL ComMPANY, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Dopce & OLcott CoMPANY New YorK Quinine & CHEMICAL Works 
180 Varick Street, New York 101 North 11th Street, Brooklyn, New York 


PACIFIC COAST SERVED BY 


Products Dept.—CALiFoRNIA Fruit Growers ExcHANGE—Ontario, Calif. 
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EMILY POST 


famous authority on etiquette 
and good taste in the home 


y 
~~ 


Millions of women listen in twice 


a week to popular new Du Pont Cellophane 


radio programs 


oes are talking even more about 
Du Pont Cellophane now. Especially 
the women—and they do 85% of the buy- 
ing. Housewives all over the country are 
learning more about Cellophane’s pro- 
tective advantages, getting the Cello- 
phane news, hearing more about the 
many products wrapped in Cellophane 
—over WJZ and the NBC network of 


radio stations, every week, twice a week. 


This word-of-mouth selling, combined 
with skillful, popular entertainment, is 
an extra effort by du Pont for the benefit 
of all products wrapped in Du Pont 
Cellophane. 

Invite the feminine members of your 
family to tune in this week, Monday or 
Thursday morning at 10:45 E.S.T., 
9:45 C.S.T. They will enjoy Emily 
Post’s talks on the art of liv- 
ing, songs by Edward Nell, 
baritone, and the piano-organ 
duets of the Harding Sisters. 
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st Saee new radio program is an 
important supplement to a 
strong and constantly growing ad- 
vertising campaign in leading con- 
sumer magazines which has been 
building consumer preference for 
Cellophane since its introduction. 
In 1933 this magazine campaign 


will be greater than ever before. 








PONT 


PHANE 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Cin 


Cellophane is the registered trade-mark 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., to 
designate its cellulose films. In Canada 
the trade-mark Cellophane identifies the 
same products manufactured exclusively 
by Canadian Industries, Led 

Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., Empire 
State Bldg., New York. 
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January February 
lst Month 2nd Month 
{| 4 Saturdays \ 4 Saturdays 
1 days 
31 day / 5 Sundays 28 days | 4 Sundays 
Day Day Da Day 
of | of EVENTS he EVENTS 
Month) Week Month | Week 
1 | 8 New Year’s Day. Try out this resolution: Resolved 1 | Ww Weekly ppecting, Colorado ‘Societies Assn., Ox- 
not to make a sale without a reasonable profit. | ford Hotel, Denver, Colo. (each Wednesday).— 
and no more free deals or extra discounts! And | Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of 
| that goes for all of 1933. | Philadelphia, Inc., Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2{;|M Annual inventories should be under way or com- | | 
pleted.—Monthly meeting B pen Cities Confec- : | Th | Monthly meeting. Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn. 
oe | } Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Monthly meeting 
tioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.—Monthly meeting | w Cand bb. A ‘Sauk 
a — ae a ee ge ty gg 
cago, | 
3 Tu Easter comes on April 16th this year. Easter goods | SO. OF Fs Ta. Ce, 
should be ready for delivery latter part of | Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salt 
February. Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City 
4 w Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., | } (each Friday noon).—Monthly meeting Falls 
Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colo. (each Wednesday).— } Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 
Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of 
| Philadelphia, Inc., Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Sa 
5 Th Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers Assn... s 
Grand Hotel. Cincinnati, O.—Monthly meeting oe Me eh Kecentces seer ei sare lar egs 
Westchester Candy Jobbers Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. M | Monthly meeting of The Candy Production Club of 
6 Fr w 6 ; ; ; 
eekly meeting Utah Manufacturers Assn., Salt | Chicago, Chicago, Ill.—Annual meeting Western 
ton Sy. oe of Commerce, Salt Lake City | | Confectioners’ Assn., San Francisco, Calif. 
| eac riday noon). 
de ee ee ae 7 Tu 
8 Ss Have you had your equipment overhauled? Now’s 9 w 
| the time; don’t delay. 8 eter blr paar Sao < fg 
9 | M George Washington and Abraham Lincoln both have 9 | Th | Monthly meeting of Board of Governors of New 
| birthdays next month. No doubt your special | York Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin. New 
| packages and novelties are ready for delivery! York City. 
10 | Tu Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn., Inc., P . > 
17 E. Austin Ave.. Chicago, Ill.—Monthly meet. | 10 | Fr | Start planning now for a good line of summer 
ing Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. } candies and assortments. 
11 | W Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 11 | Sa FOE eRe 
| Baltimore, generally Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, | 
Md. 12 S | Lincoln's Birthday. 
12 Th Monthly meeting Board of Governors of N. Y. Candy 13 See mereeerrrrr rc rrr eee 
Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 14 | Tu | Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn., Inc., 
13 | ) } 2 eee eee eee | 17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Monthly meeting 
14 Sa St. Valentine's Day just one month off. } | Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
15 | s Annual mooting Segewe Confectioners’ Traffic Bu- | —St. Valentine's Day—a good day for candy. 
| reau, New Yor ity, | | 
15 OR  cvede vacates ta tewesses 
16 BE | seeseccesevees tape bk ngn Shah: | 16 Th | Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone Western Con- 
17 Tu Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of fectioners’ Assn., Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia.— | | Utah.—Regular monthly meeting New York Candy 
Sear conten to St. Patrick’s Day. A good | Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
18 | Be Be SRE Ce ie | 47 Fr | 
19 | Th Monthly meeting new York Candy Club, Inc., Hotel 18 Sa | 
| McAlpin. New York City.—Moathly meeting 
Utah-Idaho Zone, Western Confectioners Assn., 19 S 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Robert E. | ae RRR errr ee 
Lee’s Birthday. Celebrated in many Southern | 20 : . 
states. | 21 Tu Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia. Inc.. Progress Club, Philadelphia.— 
20 a PEE CPP PS Oh SE PA SOS SAN | sonthly peating a ‘Washo sone. ha wy — 
21 ae eee eee | ectioners’ Assn., ote tah, Salt ake City, 
22 Ss Graduations galore for the next four or five weeks. Utah. 
Candy makes a nice graduation gift. | 22 | w Washington's Birthday. 
23 M Monthly meeting Candy Executives and Associated . 
Industries Club, 71 West 23rd St.. New York 23 | Th Monthly meeting Assoc. of Manufacturers of Conf. 
City, N | & —— # ye of New York, Pennsylvania 
24 Tu Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. | a cath 
City, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. | 24 We |e Rie cawaddeck sien ieeeeades 
25 Ae es esst eee | 25 | Sa Monthly meeting The Pittsburgh Candy Club, 
26 | Th Monthly meeting Assn. of Manufacturers of Confec- | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tionery & Chocolate of State o » Pennsyl- | | } 
vania Hotel, New York City. eee ee Pree ony 
a S| ae RB AP ens Rees ea ae eens | 27 M Monthly meeting of : alia Executives and Assv- 
28 Sa Menthiy meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- | ha Club, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
burgh, Pa. | ° 
29 Sete t eect eee ee eee eee e renee 28 Tu Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of New York 
30 Mf neste ee te cette eeeeeeeeeee City, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
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Are you getting ready for the Easter trade with Myracol 
Paper Excelsior, in green, purple, white? Available in 
bales, cartons, rolls. In cellophane, tissue, and “moss.” 


There is a big demand among retailers for colored excel- 
You can fill it with Myracol. This attractive 
material makes excellent displays, 
and it provides high efficiency pro- 
tection against breakage to candy 
eggs, bunnies, and other Easter 


sior. 


novelties. 
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Odd - shaped 
easily, inexpensively and safely 


packed in Myracol. 


confections are 


This is a class product, selling at “ 
a moderate figure. 
sales this Easter. 


available in a wide range of colors for seasonal use—such 


It can help 





Myracol is 


as red, blue, white for Decoration Day, Fourth of July, etc. 
Write today for samples and prices. 





Other Pioneer Products: 
Packing Pads 
Shredded News 


Overissue News 








Corrugated Rolls 
Fruit Wrappers 
Shredded O led Tissue 


Basket Caps 
Crepe Wadding 
Yellow R. R. Tissue 








Packing Materials Division 


PIONEER PAPER STOCK (QMPANY 


418 WEST OHIO STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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T is with a feeling of some relief 
that we pass from the old year into 
the new. The history of 1932 has 

been written; that of 1933 is yet to be re- 
corded. We can look to it with greater 
hope than at any time since the debacle of 
29. Conditions in this country are slowly 
improving. The strain under which Kuro- 
pean nations have been laboring is less 
tense. Business, too, is in better temper— 
not quite so panicky for, having become 
inured to its difficulties, it is now aecept- 
ing them philosophically. 

To us, the time seems favorable for im- 
provement in the candy industry. The 
accomplishment of any improvement, how- 
ever, is absolutely dependent upon our 
ruthlessness in dealing with the unbusi- 
nesslike practices that have grown up and 
hemmed us in on every side. Unless we 
show utter contempt for consequences and 


A Thought or Two for ’33 


eradicate these practices we’ll remain right 
where we are now, even though other busi- 
nesses around us may be forging ahead by 
leaps and bounds. 

One of the leaders of our industry re- 
cently circulated a statement giving eleven 
separate and distinct suggestions which, if” 
adopted by the industry generally, would 
make profit-making for the candy manufac- 
turers a reality. . These ‘‘Suggestions for 
1933’? appear elsewhere in this issue. We 
could hope and wish for nothing that would 
be of greater benefit to the industry than 
the acceptance and adoption of these ° 
‘*Suggestions’’ by its individual members. 
To be sure, every one who possesses suffi- 
cient courage to put them into practice 
would lose some business at the start. But, 
at least, the part retained would show a 
profit, and that is more than most of you 
who read this can honestly claim for your 
present business! 


The Forgotten Man 


HE cause of the manufacturer, the 

jobber, the retailer and even the con- 

sumer has been espoused time and 
time again at conventions, in meeting and 
by the trade press, but seldom is the poor, 
struggling salesman given so much as a 
vote of thanks for his efforts. He is, in 
reality, the candy industry’s ‘‘forgotten 
man.’’ It is his responsibility to bring in 
the orders that keep the wheels of the 
plant going. It is the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility to see that he is properly re- 
imbursed for his services. 


Confectionery salesmen attending the re- 
cent annual convention of the Western Con- 
fectionery Salesmen’s Association in Chi- 
cago adopted a resolution favoring an in- 
crease of at least 2\% per cent in their com- 
missions. With traveling and hotel ex- 
penses as high as they are, and present 
prices obtained for candy so low, the pre- 
vailing commission rate of 5 per cent 
hardly enables them to cover bare expenses. 
The Western Salesmen are hopeful that 
something will be done about it. And candy 










































manufacturers will have to do something 
about it if they expect to retain the serv- 
ices of their experienced men. 

The suggestion was offered that the elim- 
ination of some of the industry’s evil prac- 


tices would benefit the salesmen. The re- 
turned goods evil, short profit items 
and too-much-to-the-consumer values were 
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scored as indirectly depriving these men of 
an adequate wage. 

The salesmen have a legitimate com- 
plaint; it is quite possible that the solution 
to their problem might lead to the untan- 
gling and elimination of some of the indus- 
try’s evils of which they so vehemently 
complain. 


Let’s Stop Kidding Ourselves 


HE fact has been fairly well estab- 
@5 lished that the public cannot be lured 

into consuming more candy by mak- 
ing it available to them in larger quantities 
at reduced prices. Bar manufacturers have 
discovered this, much to their distress dur- 
ing the past year. Oversized nickel bars 
and penny replicas of popular five cent 
bars have failed to build either volume or 
profits. 

Except to gourmands, too much of any 
food is distasteful. This is particularly 
true of candy. A comparatively small 
amount satisfies the average person; be- 
yond that point it has a surfeiting effect 
which only retards one’s normal craving 
for sweets. 

A simple experiment on your friends and 
business acquaintances will prove this con- 
vincingly. Give one person a moderately 
small piece of some good quality candy, 
say about an ounce, and observe the reac- 
tion. Give another a big 214 or 3 ounce 
chunk of candy and again make note of the 
reaction. Try this a number of times and 
invariably this is what will happen: In 
the first test, the person will take a sam- 
pling bite and then proceed to eat the re- 
maining portion with unconcealed relish. 
Offer him another piece and he’ll accept it 
gladly. In test No. 2 the person will usu- 
ally inspect the piece somewhat quizzically 
with the observation, ‘‘ This is some mouth- 
ful’’ or ‘‘Do you expect me to eat all of 








this?’’ Before even tasting it he questions 
his capacity to deal with such a large por- 
tion. Before he is half through, he has had 
enough, but rather than throw away or 
leave a partly eaten piece, he’ll force him- 
self to finish the whole thing. Now, the 
point is, had these same people bought 
these identical pieces of candy, their reac- 
tions would have been much the same. Is 
there really any question of which of them 
would be tempted shortly to repeat the pur- 
chase? 

Statistics show that the average Ameri- 
can consumes about one ton of food annu- 
ally. Of this total, we know that the aver- 
age consumption of candy has been as high 
as 121%, pounds per person. There should 
be sullicient evidence at hand now to con- 
vince all manufacturers that the methods 
adopted the past year to encourage greater 
consumption will not accomplish the de- 
sired results and that they are fundamen- 
tally unsound. The only sure ways of in- 
creasing consumption are to improve qual- 
ity at the expense of quantity, to merchan- 
dise intelligently, with emphasis on the 
food value of candy and eventually, per- 
haps, to introduce other non-carbohydrates 
into candy making it less concentrated and 
consequently, less cloying to the human 
system. 

The quantitative method has failed to 
work. Let’s stop kidding ourselves into 


thinking that it will proceed along qualita- 
tive lines. 












A Story of 
the Sugar Beet 


....in words and pictures 


Part 2 


By JED FISKE 
Pkotographic Illustrations by ARTHUR GERLACH 





Fig. 1—When the sugar beets are received at 
the factory they are washed carefully while on 
the way to the slicing machines. 





























F the three great pil- 
(S lars of our diet— 
meat, sugar - starch, 
fat—the greatest, it 
has been said, is su- 
gar. All starches are turned into 
sugar in digestion. Sugar is pure 
4 carbohydrate and as such quickly 
produces heat and energy. 
“No other food,” once wrote Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, “can take its 
place. Not a twitch of any group 
of our muscles, not a throb of our 
hearts, not a flash of our imagina- 
tions, but is produced by the com- 
bustion of our commonest sugar, 
glucose.” 
Sugar furnishes our motive pow- 
er, scientists agree. Leading doc- 
tors advocate sugar for growing 
‘i children and even for babies. Dr. 

William A. Brady, in his syndi- 
| cated newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, recommends “just plain sugar, 
cane or beet,” for baby’s diet. And 
Dr. Logan Clendening, author of 
i) “The Human Body,” contends that 
the brain lives on sugar and that the 
“fish as a brain food” idea is passé. 

Food Value High 

lt Sugar has a higher food value 
per pound than any common food 
| as is shown in the following table: 


Common Foods Calories per lb. 


| EE erp 1,814 
Wheat Flour, whole.... 1,633 
EE ie ing a ewe 1,591 
Roast Beef .......... é. ae 
Neufchatel Cheese ..... 1,485 
White Bread .......... 1,174 
NSE Sd Six. 5 Matinee 595 
ERR Saat Py a 314 


And, due to the consistently low 
price, sugar is one of the cheapest of 
commodities today. Because of its 
energy value, sugar, as we contend- 
ed in last month’s issue of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
should not be eliminated from a de- 
creasing budget. 

Sugar in any pure form is a neces- 
sity of first importance. Because of 
this, and the fact, as has been shown, 
that sugar is a first line food de- 
fense, it is vital to any nation to 
produce at home as much sugar as 
is economically practicable. Some 
considerable progress has been made 
in this direction in the United 
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States, and although the fact is not 
generally known, more than 1,308,- 
000 short tons of pure sugar are 
being refined this winter from 
8,991,000 tons of sugar beets grown 
in 18 states. True, only about one- 
sixth of the sugar that will be con- 
sumed this year in this country will 
be beet sugar, but it means close 
to $50,000,000 for the rather empty 
pockets of our farmers and other 
millions for workers in our sugar 
mills, on our railroads, in our coal 
mines, our cotton mills, our lime 
quarries, and other industries more 
or less related to sugar manufac- 
ture. 

During the last 20 years, Ameri- 
can farmers have been paid more 
than one billion dollars for sugar 
beets. More than 100 beet sugar 
mills have been erected at an aggre- 
gate cost of more than one hundred 
million dollars. 


The Industry’s Pay Roll 


Although some Americans never 
hear of it, the beet sugar industry in 
the United States, during these dis- 
turbed economic years, is consistent- 
ly providing the most employment, 
in proportion to its size, of any agri- 
cultural industry. Every beet-grow- 
ing community is substantially pro- 
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Fig. 2 (left)—After the sugar beets leave the weighing 
machines and slicers, which cut them into strips which 
are called cossettes, they go to what is known as the 
diffusion battery, a close-up of which is shown here. 
The cossettes, or “noodles,” as they are called by the 
factory workers, are carried down a runway on a 
belt and are led into the large numbered cells of the 
diffusion battery in which the sugar is extracted by 
soaking the cossettes in warm water. This water 
circulates through the mass of sliced beets and is 
forced out by pressure through the bottom by means 
of a pipe which enters an adjoining battery. When 
the water has finally passed through the series of 
giant cells or jars, it has the color of vinegar. It is 
then taken to a measuring tank nearby from which 
it goes to a mixer where it is mixed with lime and 
then put into a huge tank for carbonation, in which 
the lime and all foreign matter it contains is rendered 
insoluble by means of carbonic acid gas forced 





through the bottom of the carbonic tank. The men 
working — the diffusion batteries are called “noodle 
jumpers,” for the reason that when the giant cells are 
filled with cossettes they have to be jumped down 
quickly by weight. For that reason the jumpers wear 
rubber boots and jump into the cells as shown in the 
picture above to pack in the noodles. Heavy chains 
inside the cells keep the workers from falling through. 


Fig. 3 (right)—Limestone is used as a clarifying agent 
in beet sugar making. The rock is crushed and is 
burnt in great kilns, as shown here, after which it 
is fed into mixers either in dry state or mixed with 
water to a creamy consistency known as milk of 
lime. This is added to the beet juice, the amount 
; varying according to the quantity and nature of the 
impurities present. 


Fig. 4—After the juice has been boiled down in evaporators it flows into 
carbonation tanks where carbon-dioxide gas from the lime kilns is pumped 
through the juice. To allow for frothing the juice is permitted to occupy only 
one-third of the space in the tanks. The effect of the liming and carbonation 
is to precipitate the non-sugars together with lime i in a solid form thus making 


it possible to remove them by filtration. The gassing is continued until only 
about one-thousandth part of free lime remains in the juice. 
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tected against unemployment. The 
industry provides work for residents 
in slack times and brings in extra 
hands when other local business is 
active. 

One hundred thousand American 
farmers find a contract-guaranteed 
cash crop in sugar beets. They em- 
ploy annually between 60,000 and 
80,000 farm hands in growing and 
harvesting the beets. It takes 3,000 
men to mine the coal, about one ton 
being required for the production of 
a ton of sugar, and quarry the lime- 
stone used in refining. Hundreds 
of men are needed to get the beets 
to the factory and thousands are 
employed to man the beet receiving 
stations. Permanent factory stafis 
are augmented by 10,000 to 15,000 
workers during the sugar-making 
“campaigns” and other thousands 
are employed in related industries. 

Beets compete with no other con- 
tinental crop. The more beets, the 
less surplus grain. Another hun- 
dred thousand American farmers 
growing sugar beets would mean 
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Fig. 5—Juice from the first c ar- 
bonation tanks is pumped through 
heaters and filter presses, one type 
of which is pictured here, and then 
is carried through other heaters into 
the second carbonation tanks where 
carbon-dioxide gas precipitates all 
trace of lime. wo stages of car- 
bonation are required because gas- 
sing beyond a certain point in one 
process might cause many of the 
precipitated impurities to be redis- 
solved. It is necessary, therefore, to 
remove such substances by filtra- 
tion before completing the process. 


tens of thousands of additional jobs 
on these farms and countless new 
jobs indirectly in other activities. 


Future Potentialities 


And even with this expansion, 
American beet sugar would account 
for only about one-third of the to- 
tal sugar requirement for the United 
States. No more mills would be re- 
quired for this output as production 
is at less than half capacity now. 
Only three-fourths of the beet sugar 
factories were operated this winter 
and of these only a few reported a 


Fig. 7 (right)—In pans, heated from below by steam in calan- 

drias, clarified sugar beet syrup is boiled under vacuum at a 

temperature low enough to prevent caramelization. The juice 

is concentrated to the super-saturation or “graining point,” 

when crystallization sets in. When the s 

which is extracted at intervals, crystallizes, the “graining point” 
has been reached. 





A STORY OF SUGAR BEET 





normal campaign of one hundred 
days. 

The sugar beet, however, in better 
times promises the American farmer 
$100,000,000 annually without ex- 
pansion of present plant facilities 
and equipment. And in addition to 


, a sample of 
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After the second carbonation the 
juice is again Pane through filter 
presses. The filtered juice contains 
traces of ammonium, sodium and 
potassium carbonates. As _ these 
would become sticky upon boiling, 
sulphur dioxide is flushed through 
the juice to convert these carbon- 
ates into sulphites which boil much 
more freely and to further clarify 
the juice. The juice then is filtered 
through fine cotton bag. filters to 
remove the last trace of sediment 
before evaporation. 


this opportunity for increased farm 
revenue, the United States would be 
guaranteed a continuing supply of 
sugar in case of war or tropical dis- 
aster. Besides all this, every atom 
of the sugar beet is useful. The 
beets condition the soil for higher 
yields of other crops, produce meat 
and milk at low feeding costs, pro- 
vide more employment, per acre, 
than any other crop and stimulate 
many other industries. 

While all of these facts may be 
important to the whole public, candy 
manufacturers are likely to be in- 


Fig. 6 (left)—The warm juice extracted from sugar beets is 

drawn into carbonation tanks and treated with milk of lime. 

This lime mixture throws off impurities, sterilizes the juice 

and removes coloring matter. This is a view of a juice purifica- 
tion section of a beet sugar mill. 
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Fig. 8—Here is one of the crucial 
points in beet sugar making. A 
sample of syrup has been taken 
from a vacuum pan and is crystalliz- 
ing on glass held to a light. This 
shows that the juice has reached the 
“graining point.” The syrup is ex- 
tracted from the pan by pulling out 
the bar, handle of which is seen 
below the operator’s left hand, and 
scraping the juice off onto the glass. 
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terested in the sugar beet chiefly 
because it is a source of one of the 
principal raw materials required by 
the industry. They know that all 
carefully refined sugar is exactly 
alike whether it comes from the 
cane, the beet or even the palm tree. 
“By no chemical test can the pure 
crystallized sugar from these dif- 
ferent sources be distinguished,” 
says Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 535. When sugar is re- 
fined to the trade standard of “hun- 
dred degree” purity, there is no way 
of tracing beet or cane origin. It 
does not differ from any other equal- 
ly pure sugar in taste, sweetness or 
cooking qualities. 
Refining Methods Differ 

In refining methods, however, 
there is a difference. The manu- 
facturing process of beet sugar is a 
continuous one from harvesting to 
refined sugar. The making of cane 
sugar falls into two natural divisions 
—the making of raw sugar and the 
refining of raw sugar. In last 





Fig. 9 (above)—The syrup containing crystallized sugar is called massecuite. 


This juice is discharged 


om the vacuum pans into cylindrical tanks fitted 


with slowly rotating stirrers which gradually cool the massecuite. This 


effects a retarded crystallization at the proper 
syrup is passed into centrifugal mac 


point of which the crystallized 


lines, a battery of which is pictured here. 


These centrifugals are large cylindrical vessels, comparatively shallow, and 
fitted internally with baskets of finely woven brass screen attached to a 


vertical spindle. Rotated at from 1,000 to 1,500 revolutions 
massecuite is flung by centrifugal force against.the screens, 


r minute the 


e liquid being 


forced through and the white sugar crystals being caught on the wall of the 

basket. The juice is drawn off and the hot and moist sugar is discharged 

into a conveyor which carries to a — where it is cooled, dried and 
* screened. 
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month’s issue we took the beet in 
pictures from the farm to the fac- 
tory. Let us now stroll through a 
beet sugar mill. 

From the beet piles at the fac- 
tories the beets usually are carried 
by means of flumes to the washing 
machines from which they are 
moved by belt conveyors to be 
weighed before being dumped into 
the slicers. Sharp blades in these 


machines cut the beets into thin 
strips, called cossettes, after which 
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Fig. 10 (above)—In a large barrel- 
like dryer the sugar is made ready 
for sacking. A revolving inner sec- 
tion, through which warm air cir- 
culates, picks up the crystals and 
blows them through screens, as 
shown here, until the sugar is dry. 





Fig. 11 (above)—This is the color 

test. Under a powerful light the 

run of the mill is compared with 

sugar samples for color and quality 
grading. 


A STORY 


Fig. 13—Every process in the making of beet sugar 

is carefully charted and for that reason each mill has 

its own laboratory. Here prices and sugars are tésted 

and a record of mill procedure and progress is kept. 

_ The laboratory as well as the rest of the mill operates 

continuously during a campaign on three shifts of 
eight hours each. 


OF 


SUGAR BEET 


Fig. 12 (left)—Beet sugar is mar- 
keted in bags of several sizes from 
5 to 100 pounds. Here is a scene 
in the sacking — of a sugar 


they are rushed along a belt to a 
diffusion battery, composed of four- 
teen large cell tanks. In these, one 
after another, the cossettes, or “noo- 
dles” as the sugar mill workers call 
them, are moved along until, through 
immersion in warm water 99 per 
cent of the juice is extracted. 

The juice then is treated chem- 
ically, usually by a double carbona- 
tion process, which includes the ad- 
dition of milk of lime and carbon- 
dioxide gas. The lime has been per- 
pared in crushers, burnt in kilns and 
mixed with water. The purified beet 
juice is filtered to neutralize the nat- 
ural acidity and to render the juice 
transparent by removing suspended 
impurities. 

The next step is the decolorizing 


of the juice by bleaching, usually 


Fig. 14—Each mill has a warehouse section. As shown 
here the bags are stacked by means of an endless belt 
arrangement which can be moved about the ware- 


house. 
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with sulphur-dioxide gas, after 
which it is evaporated by boiling 
under a vacuum to prevent destruc- 
tion of sucrose at high tempera- 
tures. 

As the evaporation process con- 
tinues, crystallization begins. At a 
point where, by weight, about 65 per 
cent of the mixture has become crys- 
tals, and about 35 per cent is still 
in a fluid or semi-fluid state, the 
crystals are separated by use of cen- 
trifugal force when the whole mass 
is whirled against a wire screen sep- 
arator. The moist crystals which 
adhere to the strainer are conveyed 
to dryers where they are separated 
and sifted to various grades. 

Millions of yards of American 
cotton are used in making the bags 
and linings in which this pure Amer- 
ican sugar is sacked. In factory 
warehouses it is stored against the 
time when it can be sold most ad- 
vantageously during the year fol- 
lowing its production, but when the 
next crop of beets is harvested and 
another campaign gets under way 
the storerooms usually are empty 
and much of the sugar has been 
made into candy and other sweets. 





Boston Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Club Elects 
New Officers 


T the annual meeting of the Boston 

Confectionery Salesmen’s Club on 
Saturday, December 17th, at the Hotel 
Manger, in Boston, Mass., the following 
officers were elected for 1933: 

President, William Gorman; Ist Vice- 
Pres., Tom Daly; 2nd Vice-Pres., Ralph 
Sauerman, and Sec.-Treas., Harry W. 
Moulton. 

The following directors were also 
elected: Ed. Foster, Harry Price, Eli 
Waldstein, E. R. Ricketts, and Harry 
Jones. 

The meeting was presided over by 
James B. Dealy, the retiring President. 

A banquet and entertainment followed 
which brought out a record attendance. 





Some Sugar Statistics 


E are indebted to Lamborn & Com- 

pany, Inc., for the following inter- 
esting statistics pertaining to the sugar in- 
dustry in the United States. 

1932 recorded the following doleful de- 
velopments : 

The all-time record low price for raw 
Sugar, cost and freight basis at New 
York, was recorded on May 3lst, when 
sugar sold at 57 cents per pound. 
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The all-time record low price for re- 
fined cane sugar, net cash at New York, 
was established on June 8th, when the 
quotation was 3.626 cents per pound. 

The all-time record low price for sugar 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, when on May 4th the May, 1932, 
delivery sold at 52 cents per pound. 

Consumption of sugar in the United 
States for the first time in 110 years has 
shown a reduction for three consecutive 
years. 





Sweets Company Elects 
McMunn 


T the recent annual meeting of the 

Sweets Company of America, the 
board of directors elected Mr. George L. 
McMunn to the position of president. 
This office has been vacant since the 
death of President Henry A. Fehn two 
years ago. While Mr. McMunn was offi- 
cially the company’s vice-president, he 
has been recognized as the active head of 
the business. 

Mr. McMunn came to the Sweets Com- 
pany about seven years ago as office man- 
ager. Shortly after that he was promoted 
to the position of assistant secretary and 
later, upon the death of Mr. Fehn, came 
his election to the position of vice- 
president. 

Other officers elected at the recent meet- 
ing were the following: Lewis L.' Clarke, 
chairman of the board; E. Stanley Clarke, 
vice-president and treasurer ; H. C. Smith, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. McMunn is also secretary of the 
firm. 





Gair Company Inaugurates 
Changes 


O meet the demand of present-day 

conditions for greater specializaticn in 
production and sales, the Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of paper- 
board products, has created three major 
divisions to handle its production and 
selling of boxboards, containers and fold- 
ing cartons, according to an announce- 
ment today by E. Victor Donaldson, 
president. 

The Boxboard Division will be headed 
by Robert H. Bursch, who will have 
charge of both manufacturing and sales. 
Boxboard is produced by the Robert Gair 
Company, Inc.; in their mills at Piermont 
and Tonawanda, N. Y.: New Lendon, 
Conn.; Haverhill and Medford, Mass.; 
Bogota, N. J., and Quincy, IIl. 

L. H. Gaetz will continue in charge of 
production of the folding carton division. 

F. S. Wakeman has been appointed 
general sales manager for the folding 
carton division. He will continue in 
charge of the New York sales department. 

F. G. Becker has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Container Group of 
Gair Plants at New London and Shelton, 
Conn.; Medford, Mass.; Bogota, N. J., 
and Providence, R. I. Mr. Donaldson 
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also announced the appointment of Chase 
Flint as general sales manager of the 
Container Division. Both Mr. Becker 
and Mr. Flint were formerly associated 
with the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica in executive capacities. 





Wiggins Directing Institu- 
tional Advertising for 
General Foods 


HE institutional and bulk products 

advertising of the General Foods Com- 
pany which has been supervised since 
1929 by Howard O. Frye, Associate. Ad- 
vertising Manager, has been placed under 
the direction of Chas. A. Wiggins, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made by 
Ralph Scarr Butler, vice-president in 
charge of the company’s advertising. Mr. 
Frye has been placed in charge of bulk 
coffee sales and advertising. 

Mr. Wiggins, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Butler since 1927, has been promi- 
nently identified with General Foods ad- 
vertising activities since the company’s in- 
ception. He joined the Postum company 
in 1917 and held various executive posi- 
tions in the advertising department there 
until 1922. He came east at that time 
when the Postum headquarters were re- 
moved to New York, and a year later 
was made assistant advertising manager. 

Among the 25 or more General Foods 
products which will come under Mr. Wig- 
gins’ direction will be the advertising of 
Walter Baker’s Chocolate, Franklin 
Baker’s Coconut, Jello, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Swans Down Cake Flour, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt, etc., to the confec- 
tionery, baking, hotel, restaurant, milling, 
dairy, ice cream, provision, nut packing 
and canning industries, 


Don’t Be Fooled 


HE December issue of the N. C. A. 

Bulletin reports the case of a confec- 
tionery manufacturer whose business was 
solicited by a concern whose contention 
was that the excise tax on candy is un- 
constitutional. This concern further 
stated that it had secured the consent of 
several other firms to fight the tax on 
this issue. 

The urgent need for caution and care- 
ful investigation of the aims and purposes 
of those in back of any solicitation for 
funds is emphasized by the report of Mr. 
W. Parker Jones to whose attention this 
matter was brought. Mr. Jones said: 

“T have no doubt that the tax imposed 
by the Reyenue Act of 1932 upon sales of 
candy by the manufacturer, producer or 
importer is constitutional. 

“The legality of this, and of similar 
taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1918, was made the subject of careful 
study by several lawyers of ability, and 
each reached the same conclusion. 

“Soliciting business, as reported by a 
member, looks like a racket.” 

So, -watch your step! 
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1932 

This year will go down in his- 
tory as the one in which the candy 
industry discovered package design. 
In retrospect one can point to but 
few really noteworthy advances, but 
the majority of the new packages 
show some signs of design con- 
sciousness, and they were far bet- 
ter than those of any previous year. 
Among the remarkable develop- 
ments is the fact that the trade has 
discovered that there are other ways 
of making a package attractive be- 
sides wrapping it in a bit of trans- 
parent paper. Some of the newer 
packages combine the advantages of 
transparency with opaque elements 
that lend themselves more readily 
to decorative treatment. Foils and 
foil papers came back strongly to- 
ward the end of the year. 

Among the many innovations of 
"32 were the introduction of balsa 
wood for packaging . . . The use 
of colored aluminum litho- 
graphed glass . . . Decalcomania la- 
bels ... 


New Year’s Resolution 


We've decided to quit scanning 
the candy stands of the railroad sta- 
tions and the subways. They look 
like garbage dumps. Nothing real- 
ly new; nothing appetizing or at- 


tractive ... The same old stuff 
packaged in the same old way. 
Somebody should do something 


about it. 


Easter Packages 


It is said that there is nothing 
new under the sun and this is no- 
where more true than it is in pack- 
aging. Every now and then an in- 
novation is hailed as an advance 
whereas it is really a throwback to 
something that has gone before. 
Take the metal Easter egg shown 





Pack-Adages 


A resolution ... Easter 
packages ... Re-use 
packages ... Display 
boxes for bulk goods 








By Francis CHILSON 
Packaging Engineer 





in the accompanying illustration. 
It is made of lithographed tin and 
is ages old—so old in fact that its 
manufacturer has even forgotten 
for whom it was originally made. 
But it is nevertheless an excellent 
example of suggestive packaging— 
one of the comparatively recent 
“discoveries” of the experts. Pre- 
sumably the box was intended to 
hold jelly beans or small pan eggs. 
It could be made to hold a choco- 
late rabbit and what a surprise that 
would be for the eager youngster. 
A real, eatable bunny within the 
egg! 

The egg box idea offers 
highly interesting possibilities now 
that we also have plastics with 
which to play. You could mold an 
honest-to-goodness egg out of choc- 
olate colored Durez or Bakelite. In 
many ways the plastic egg would 
be a lot more practical than the 
fragile chocolate one. The child 
wants the chocolate, of course, but 
the chocolate could be put into the 
egg where it would reach the young- 
ster fresh, shiny and unbroken. 
After the contents had been con- 
sumed the plastic “shell” could be 
used for a button box, or the small- 
er ones for darning socks. Coun- 
try children could use them for 


some 
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The hens wouldn’t know 
the difference. 


nest eggs. 


Speaking of Plastic 
Easter Eggs 


Some of the panned marshmallow 
eggs that injured our teeth when 
we were very young were so hard 
and tasteless that they must have 
been made out of some kind of 
plastic materials. Maybe plastics 
aren't so new, after all! 


Re-Use Packages 

Economy being the watchword of 
the day the wise packager is keep- 
ing his eyes open for packages that 
have some utilitarian value after the 
merchandise has been consumed. 
This implies some degree of dura- 
bility, but does not necessarily limit 
the selection of materials to wood, 
metal or plastics. Paper packages 
may also have this desirable quality 
when stoutly constructed and attrac- 
tively designed. 


Display Packages 

The “experts” informed the 
world at large a short time ago that 
the display package was doomed by 
the advance of open display mer- 
chandising. It was argued that 
merchants would remove the goods 
and throw the boxes away. We re- 
call that at the first Packaging 
Show the display box of the New 
England Confectionery Company, 
which was to be used for Bolster 
bars, was foredoomed to failure by 
the experts. This box was of the 
vertical type intended to take up 
less counter space and to bring the 
goods more readily into view. - It 
was very neat and compact. We 
don’t know whether N. E. used the 
box or not, but Beechnut is using 
the same type now and we see a 
lot of them all over town. Appar- 
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ently the display box still has a long 
lease on life. 


New Goods 


“Repeal” is the name of a new 
bar which has made its appearance 
on the stands. How’s that for cap- 
italizing a popular discussion? The 
bar is very large and is made of co- 
coanut, crushed pineapple and a sort 
of crisp wafer, and the whole is 
enrobed with chocolate. It is 
wrapped in aluminum foil decorated 
in blue. Although the bar is an ex- 
cellent one, its size adequate and its 
colors pleasing, we feel that The 
Quaker City Chocolate & Confec- 
tionery Company would have been 
better advised from a display stand- 
point had they allowed the word 
REPEAL to stand out on the white 
background without setting it off 
with touches of silver. The effect 
of the silver touches, while they 
were placed there to give depth to 
the letters, is to minimize the start- 
ling effect of the lettering; and in 
the final analysis these touches add 
nothing to the design. We also have 
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a slight objection to breaking up 
the parallel lines below the name, 
which describe the contents of the 
package, by means of the five cent 
symbol. Although such devices are 
approved by many designers, we are 
opposed to them on the ground that 
in this case it breaks up and con- 
fuses the copy. If copy is impor- 
tant enough to be on the front of 
the package it should be clear and 
easy to read besides being decora- 
tive. Otherwise it should be left 
off or put on the sides or back. 

Nevertheless, we like the goods 
and we think*that “Repeal” would 
require only a few changes to make 
it a swell package. 


Transparent Cellulose 


Modified 


In these columns we long ago de- 
cried the tendency to use unadorned 
transparent cellulose. We stated its 
shortcomings from every standpoint, 
and we indicated our belief that the 
trade would soon realize the defi- 
ciencies of this method of packag- 
ing and would go in more for deco- 
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rative effects, which would give in- 
dividuality to the different pieces 
while retaining the advantages of 
transparent material. This trend is 
becoming noticeable everywhere. 
Take a look at the stands and espe- 
cially at the illustration of the new 
“Mounds” package shown herewith. 
It’s a neat job. A blue decorated 
silver band across the front of the 
bar identifies the particular kind of 
candy that the prospective purchaser 
sees through the wrapper. The sil- 
ver bands along the sides create an 
illusion that the bar is resting in a 
little silver boat. And this certainly 
does not do it any harm. This pack- 
age is a long step in the right direc- 
tion. 

The little package of ‘“Tempters” 
illustrates what we mean by combin- 
ing transparency with color and de- 
sign. This little silver board boat 
contains three kinds of candy coaied 
gum, each kind being a different 
color—red, white and green, and 
each color is wrapped separately in 
transparent collulose packets. A 
hole in the bottom of the boat rec- 
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ognizes the convenience of the con- 
sumer by enabling him to push the 
central packet out without having to 
destroy the box. This was rendered 
essential because of the fact that, 
since the package has no retaining 
wrapper, the three packets must fit 
snugly or else they would fall out. 
“Tempters” is a very attractive lit- 
tle package, but we feel that be- 
cause of its diminutive size it is apt 
to become lost in the welter of big 
bars that are now dominating the 
stands, and overshadowed by the 
bright colors of the small packages 
of gum, fruit drops and the like in 
which class it belongs. 


Display Boxes for 
Bulk Goods 


We've often wondered why bulk 
goods continue to be packed in five 
pound boxes which no one ever 
buys as a unit. Probably all the 
bulk goods sold in this country are 
sold in half and one pound lots. 
This means that the Greek candy 
store proprietor must paw over the 
goods before it is sold—not an ap- 
petizing procedure at best in this 
age of sanitation. Why not pack 
the goods in folding display cartons 
containing one pound each? This 
would permit the display of bulk 
goods to better advantage without 
interfering in any way with sales of 
fancy box goods. In order to give 
the customer the widest possible 
latitude in making up his own as- 
sortment, the idea might be modi- 
fied somewhat and the packaging 
done in quarter pound paper car- 
tons instead of full pounds. These 
cartons could be made of very light, 
inexpensive carton stock—less cost- 
ly than the tray idea introduced two 
years ago—so that the extra cost 
of packaging would be negligible. 


The Five and —— 

Nearly every one but the candy 
industry has entered the five and 
ten with ten cent replicas of their 
regular packages. Great quantities 
of bulk goods are sold, of course, 
in the five and ten, but it seems to 
us that it offers a market also for 
the cartons described above and 
possibly also for miniatures of 
fancy box goods. The five and 
ten has proven to be a good sam- 
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New Lights on Credit in the Confectionery Trade 


66 AKERS and sellers of 
confectionery, including 
candy and soda fountain 

supplies, will find numerous illumi- 

nating facts as to credit conditions 
in their industry brought out in the 

Commerce Department’s newest 

study in the national credit field 

‘Mercantile Credit Survey, Part 

I,” E. G. Montgomery, Chief of 

the Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

said in discussing the report. 

“This pioneering study of the 
basic credit relations of wholesaler, 
manufacturer and retailer covering 
the period 1928-1930 was made by 
the Department at the request of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men and affiliated organizations. It 
was carried out with the cooperation 
of more than 6,000 wholesalers and 
manufacturers selling direct to re- 
tailers, in 25 principal lines of trade. 

“Confectionery is one of the nine 
major trade groups selected for 
study in this first report. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five establishments 
in all parts of the country with 
$130,000,000 net sales supplied the 
facts from which this credit picture 
of the industry is drawn. 


“Credit as extended by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to retailers 
was in general on a sound basis, the 
report finds. Profits of many indi- 
vidual firms failing to observe 
sound credit principles, however, 
were seen as ‘literally eaten up’ by 
bad-debt losses several times above 
the average, low collection per- 
centages, large returns and other 
evils of unwise credit extension. 


“Emphasizing the importance of 
credit business to the confectionery 
trade, the report shows that 888 
per cent of total dollar sales in the 
latest year studied was on a credit 
basis. A number of firms reported 
100 per cent credit business. Manu- 
facturers selling direct to retailers 
did a somewhat larger share of busi- 
ness on credit than did the whole- 
salers, it is shown, 90.2 per cent of 
their aggregate volume marketed 
direct being sold on time, as com- 
pared with 85.5 per cent for the 
wholesalers. 

“Bad debt losses on confection- 
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pling station for many products; it 
should be equally good for packaged 
candy. 
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ery sales to retailers averaged 0.7 
per cent, the range being from less 
than 0.2 per cent in 19 concerns to 
another 19 with losses above 2.0 
per cent, or more than 10 times as 
great. 

“On the basis of size, the bad- 
debt problem was found most seri- 
ous in the small concern, averaging 
1.0 per cent for the group with an- 
nual sales under $100,000 and just 
half that, or 0.5 per cent, in the 
largest group ($2.500.000 and 
over). Geographically, the range 
was from 0.5 per cent of worthless 
accounts in the Mid-west area, to 
1.6 per cent in the Southeastern 
states. 


“The confectionery firms as a 
whole were able to collect each 
month an average of 54.2 per cent 
of the accounts outstanding on the 
first. The wholesalers had the bet- 
ter showing in this regard, averag- 
ing 60.3 per cent collections as 
against 53.0 per cent for the manu- 
facturers. 


“On this basis the wholesalers’ 
dollar was tied up in accounts re- 
ceivable an average of 50 days dur- 
ing the year, and the manufacturers’ 
57 days, the average for the indus- 
try being 55 days. 

“Returns and allowances on con- 
fectionery averaged 2.5 per cent of 
gross sales in 1930, as compared 
with 2.1 per cent in both 1929 and 
1928. 

“Numerous other points of inter- 
est to the confectionery manufac- 
turer and dealer, such as credit 
terms allowed, unearned discount 
taken, and bad-debt and collection 
data by size of firm and years, as 
well as material for comparing con- 
fectionery credit with that in other 
leading industries will be found in 
‘Mercantile Credit Survey, Part I.’ 

“Members of the trade desiring 
copies of the report may obtain 
them from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from 
District Offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
principal cities. The price is 5 
cents.” 





Tasty Foods Limited 


Tasty Foods Limited, makers of 
chocolate bars, etc., are now manu- 
facturing for the Canadian market 
in Winnipeg. 
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The above chart shows the average combined selling industry It must be mentioned, however, that in 
prices of 34 of the most commonly used Essential Oils compiling this chart, quantities have not been con- 
and 15 Aromatic Chemicals and will give a fairly ac- sidered. Included in these 38 oils are the most im- 
curate picture of the general trend of prices in our portant ones of domestic as well as foreign origin 





As demonstrated above, Essential Oils have experienced declines down to 
as low as one-fifth of the values prevailing during the past four years a 
most difficult period to weather safely Prices in December compared 
with those in the preceding three vears are as follows: 

(100 — Prices as of February, 1929) 


The Price Trends of Essential Oils and 
Aromatic Chemicals Since 1929 


The two very interesting charts reproduced 
herewith were compiled by the Statistical De- 
partment of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., and are pre- 
sented to our readers through their courtesy. 
They show the price trends of Essential Oils 
and Aromatic Chemicals from 1929 up to the 
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Some of these are sold in large quantities and, ind:- 
vidually, show far greater declines than the average 
charted above. In order to have a clearer picture of 
this situation, @ second chart is submitted below 
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1929 1980 1981 1982 
38 Essential Oils 85. 66.5 54.7 49 
15 Aromatic Chemicals 95.6 83.1 67.1 5.1 
In the above are included: 
Oil Bergamot 4.8 54.2 41.1 39.3 
Oil Cloves 72.2 66.6 “44 31.5 
Oil Lemon 87.4 2.9 24.2 25.3 
Oil Sweet Orange 72.7 47.8 35.9 B 
Oil Patchouly 110.8 89.4 60.8 46.5 
Oil Peppermint 104.5 6.1 47 56.1 
Oil Spearmint 109.1 59.6 31.5 22.5 


present time. 


They have been compiled most 


carefully on the basis of actual price records. 
This visual representation of the decline of the 
various Essential Oils will be of interest to 
confectioners. 
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Business Speaks for Itself 


A summary of statements from 

national trade associations regard- 

ing current business conditions 
and the outlook for 1933 





HE Department of Commerce re- 
cently communicated with a good 
range of national trade associa- 

tions with a view to ascertaining from or- 
ganized groups of business men the signifi- 
cant developments of the past year in their 
particular field, and to ascertain their views 
concerning the outlook for 1933. More than 
forty replies have been received in answer 
to these two general questions. 

Organizations of the type approached 
are made up of active business men, dis- 
tributors, as well as producers, in intimate 
daily contact from a most practical stand- 
point with the problems of business. 

It was felt that the suggestion that busi- 
ness speak for itself would provide an op- 
portunity to correlate facts and opinions 
which would serve a useful purpose in add- 
ing to the fund of information in such great 
demand at this time of the year concerning 
present and future business conditions and 
prospects. 

In reviewing the information submitted 
by these organizations, one striking phase 
is the rather general comment that prog- 
ress has been made in the past year despite 
the low volume of operations and the lack 
of profits comparable to recent years. 

The replies indicate that there has been a 
greater tendency than before for each in- 
dustry to place its house in order and to 
stand ready to capitalize any improvement 
in demand that may be forthcoming in 1933. 

The replies also create the impression 
that there is a rather widespread feeling 
that the country is grappling with its prob- 
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lems at the present time in a realistic man- 
ner that should bring results. 
Technical Progress Noted 

A number of the reports called attention 
to the technical progress that has been ac- 
complished during the past year in the de- 
velopment of new and better products. 
Efforts have been directed towards improv- 
ing qualities and promoting new ideas, in 
order to deliver even a more forceful ap- 
peal to consumers. 

Actual business results in 1932 varied as 
between different lines, but in numerous 
instances the reports agreed that the mid- 
summer period marked the low point of 
activity. Some lines, notably textiles, re- 
ported a sharp spurt in the latter half of 
the year, while in general the improvement 
in the financial situation, seasonal influ- 
ences, and the determination to make the 
best of present conditions were reflected in 
some gains during recent months. 

It is noteworthy that for the year as a 
whole several of the associations regarded 
the year as fair, or favorable, from the 
standpoint of business transacted. These 
include such diversified lines as automobile 
parts, tobacco products, shoes, toys, and 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

The meat packers reported their volume 
of business was as large as in either 1930 
or 1931, although prices were extremely 
low. The flour milling industry reported 
operating at only slightly below normal in 
1932. 

Concerning the outlook for 1933, there 
was naturally some uncertainty revealed. 
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Nevertheless, one-third of the 44 replies 
received stated that business in their in- 
dustry would be better in 1933, and this 
total represented more than half of those 
expressing a definite opinion as to the out- 
look. These expressions did not anticipate 
pronounced or sudden improvement, but 
rather a slow upward trend which would 
result in the second half of the year making 
a favorable comparison with the past six 
months. Eliminating the 10 replies which 
contained no statement as to the 1933 out- 
look, 15 replies expressed the opinion that 
1933 business in their particular lines 
would be better, 6 were doubtful about 1933 
prospects, 4 looked for no pronounced 
change in either direction, and 1 antici- 
pated some further reduction next year. 
The balance of the replies, numbering 8, 
were not definite in their statements but 
were hopeful concerning 1933 prospects. 


Outlook for the Various Industries 


Arranged by industries, it is possible to 
definitely classify prospects for certain in- 
dividual industries. In the automobile 
field, the parts manufacturers look for a 
satisfactory volume of business, while the 
car and equipment manufacturers antici- 
pate a slow upward movement. 

In the diversified chemical industry, the 
trends indicated ‘varied between the dif- 
ferent lines—the paint trade feels that a 
good backlog of business has been built up, 
the synthetic organic chemical branch be- 
lieves that any change should be for the 
better, while the fertilizer branch looks for 
lower volume unless farm prices improve. 

In the food products group, the canners 
look for some betterment, and the flour mill- 
ers expect domestic consumption to remain 
steady. The shoe and leather trade was 
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hopeful, but cautious about expressing an 
opinion on prospects. 

The lumber manufacturers expect some 
betterment, and one furniture manufactur- 
ing association anticipates an upward trend 
while the other does not look for any 
‘‘ereat’’ improvement. 

The mineral and metal associations were, 
in general, doubtful about 1933 prospects, 
and were inclined to await further clari- 
fication of the outlook. 

The machinery and equipment associa- 
tions expect improvements in 1933. These 
latter include manufacturers of radios, 
farm equipment, office equipment, and 
dairy and ice cream equipment. Machine 
tool business is expected to be as good as 
in 1932 and possibly better. 

The paper and pulp association antici- 
pates no immediate upturn of important 
proportions. The printing industry looks 
forward to 1933 with confidence. 

In the textile industry, the feeling ap- 
peared to be that it was impossible to def- 
initely forecast 1933 business. 

Among the associations covering a some- 
what wider field, a hopeful tone concerning 
1933 prospects is evident. The National 
Association of Manufacturers reports that 
manufacturers have established their busi- 
ness on a firm base, and may be expected 
to work out their own salvation. The Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
states that some improvement is evident 
and that we are headed in the right direc- 
tion. The National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion looks on current prospects in much the 
same manner. The National Association of 
Credit Men states that ‘‘1933 should un- 
doubtedly be a better year than 1932, and 
the close of the year should bring about 
unmistakable signs of a definite recovery.”’ 
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One Look Behind; Two Looks Ahead... 


... with Science and Research 
leading the way toward 


brighter vistas 


By A. A. LUND 


(Technical and Merchandising Consultant to the Sweet Food Industries) 


LMOST every fixed idea that 

anybody ever had is being 

thrown out of the window 

in the new age of science 

into which we have been 
entering. We accept the idea that 
to grow large crystals we must have 
a solution that is extremely pure. 
Then along comes Professor Ehr- 
lich who adds one part in a million 
of pectin to a solution and gets 
crystals two feet long and weighing 
over half a pound. 
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Generations of sugar chemists have 
made experiments, drawn charts, writ- 
ten books, and proved beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt that colloids, such as 
agar, pectin, gelatine, etc., as well as 
the naturally occurring colloidal im- 
purities present in impure sugar solu- 
tions, DELAY the crystallization of 
sugars. Then along comes another 
fellow who never happened to read 
those particular books, with the result 
—but that is another story, of which 
more later. 

ay ae 

Transformed sugar has leaped in 
prominence to meet the need for a 
soft-grained easy-milling cane su- 
gar for chocolate manufacture. The 
“transforming” of liquid sugar into 
transformed sugar in the chocolate 
plant itself, by flash evaporation and 
drying on a rotating granite melan- 
geur bed is being advised, and per- 
haps we shall shortly see the lead- 
ing chocolate refineries piped for 
liquid sugar. What a surprise our 
grandfathers would have had if 
they could have seen a “wet” sugar 
on its way to a chocolate factory! 

6: a4 

The use of anhydrous dextrose in 
chocolate has also been growing 
meanwhile and, as a matter of fact, 
at a very surprising rate, plans be- 
ing under way at the present time 
for a new anhydrous plant to keep 


pace withthe demand. Current ad- 
vertising is stressing the cooling sen- 
sation imparted to candies and choc- 
olate bars by coatings rich in dex- 
trose and the obvious utility of 2 
less intensely sweet sugar in the 
popular “semi-sweets.” 

Over in England, if our informa- 
tion is correct, crystalline dextrose 
is being made from potatoes, but as 
long as the corn crop in this coun- 
try holds out, they'll still be the same 
old “spuds” to you. 
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Professor Tracy has explained the 
discoloration of dextrose which takes 
place in the presence of milk proteins. 
Just what some of the candy manu- 
facturers are looking for, to restore 
some color to their caramels. 

“eh 

A 15-minute process has been de- 
veloped for preparing a dextrose 
summer cream that is cool tasting, 
white in color, of non-lardy con- 
sistency, and which will stand up 
without hardening under chocolate 
coating for an extended period of 
time. Practically all of the existing 
notions of cooling, creaming and de- 
positing have been thrown overboard 
in developing this new piece and a 
project is under way for the ex- 
ploitation of this sugar-cream on a 
large scale next summer as one of 
candyland’s answers to the Eskimo 
Pie. 

* * * 

LEVULOSE, THE NEW FRUIT 
SUGAR FROM ARTICHOKES, 
WHICH IS BEING DEVELOPED 
EXPERIMENTALLY, IS GRAD- 





UALLY TAKING A HOLD ON 
THINGS AND MAY BE EXPECT- 
ED TO CREATE QUITE A STIR 
ALONG ABOUT THE SPRING OF 
1940. 

* * * 

The Mussolini government has 
developed the Italian dairy industry 
to such an extent that they no longer 
know what to do with their milk 
sugar. Since it is cheaper than im- 
ported cane and beet sugars, efforts 
are being made to find uses for it 
in candy, crackers, etc., which re- 


calls the talk of Professor Williams 


before the Candy Convention sev- 
eral years ago in which he stated 
that the way to postpone the satura- 
tion point in the candy industry was 
to develop the use of the less in- 
tensely sweet sugars. 

Who knows, if the dairy interests 
in this country insist upon holding 
up the price of milk sugar by treat- 
ing it as a pharmaceutical, it 
wouldn’t be at all surprising if the 
spaghetti-benders beat us to it. 

* * cd 

THEY ARE BEGINNING TO 
TALK ABOUT THE COMMER- 
CIAL POSSIBILITIES OF GALAC- 
TOSE—YES, ANOTHER SUGAR— 
SO YOU MAY REASONABLY EX- 
PECT ANYTHING IN THIS DI- 
RECTION FROM NOW ON. 

ee 

A patent has been issued covering a 
vacuum method of preparing unsophis- 
ticated—pardon us—“inspissated” glacé 
fruits. A pressure impregnation meth- 
od has been introduced during the past 


year also. 
. ee 


Just when one gets used to train- 
ing his gums on a good old-fashioned 
stick of chicle chewing gum, up bobs 
a fellow with a patent on the use of 
latex as a substitute for chicle. Oh, 
well, we knew it was rubber all the 
time. 
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One of the vitamin-hunters tells 
us, what we suspected all along, that 
our very own home-grown pecan :s 
an excellent source of the growth 
vitamin A. Note: Buy American. 

* * * 

In India, to facilitate the removal of 
the outer shell of the cashew nut which 
contains a perfectly fiendish-acting acid, 
it has been proposed to put the nuts 
through a bath of melted metal. Prob- 
ably somebody has a foundry to seli. 

Se 


A German by the name of Zus- 
kind has been inflicting upon him- 
self for the past nine years a highly 
unusual form of dieting torture. 
He has discovered that it is impossi- 
ble for him to maintain himself in 
complete health on less than 300 to 
400 grams of carbohydrate per day. 
He has also found that his suscep- 
tibility to colds and infection was 
greatly reduced by taking a large 
proportion of the carbohydrates in 
the form of sugar, and that fats, 
even when taken in large excess, 
cannot reduce these requirements. 
Will somebody please step up front 
and tell Mr. and Mrs. how good 
candy is as a cold preventative ? 

* * * 


We had a sneaking suspicion that 
when they started to take the alco- 
hol out of our vanilla extract, sub- 
stituting non-alcoholic solvents such 
as ethylene glycol, that it could mean 
no good to our systems. Now it 
comes out that a couple of old soaks 
who mistook it for the genuine Hen- 
nessey awoke from a comatose con- 
dition to discover that their lives had 
been saved by a “surgical decapsula- 
tion of thetr kidneys.” Thank you, 
I'll have grape juice. 

=. 


The harmlessness of copper and alu- 
minum cooking vessels is being pains- 
takingly established so that a candy- 
maker can now go to bed nights with- 
out feeling that he is a wholesale mur- 
derer of women and children. One 
investigator reports that in his long 
experience the traces of aluminum 
present in foods cooked in aluminum 
utensils are rarely harmful to health 
and when persons ARE found who are 
sensitive to aluminum, they get GOOD 
and sick. It seems also that sugar 
decreases the corrosion of the metal so 
candy makers have less to worry about 
in this connection than housewives. As 
a matter of fact, it begins to appear 
that we need a very little of almost 





everything in our systems in order to 
get along: iron, copper, manganese, 
zinc, calcium, magnesium and a little 
of what have you. The manganese is 
supposed to have something to do with 
“mother love.” 

oe 

Lead, copper, and aluminum, in 
the order mentioned, have been 
found to restrain the action of mi- 
cro-organisms even at distance. 
Pretty soon we will have guns which 
won't have to let out a bullet in or- 
der to send you to the place where 
daisies grow. 

* * * 

Lecithin is rapidly becoming a 
staple ingredient in the confection- 
ery industry. Its use as an emulsi- 
fying agent in fat-and-water bear- 
ing confections has been thoroughly 
and competently defined. In choco- 
late its acceptance as a_ viscosity 
control is constantly gaining ground 
among the confectioners themselves, 
in spite of the enormous handicap 
of low cocoa-butter prices. Among 
the chocolate refiners, however, the 
reluctance to label its presence pre- 
vents them from accepting it as 
freely as they might like to. 

eo 

That the viscosity control of choco- 
late coatings introduced by the Rock- 
wood organization several years ago 
has become an accepted part of the 
sales policy of chocolate coating manu- 
facturers is evidenced by the recent 
issuance of a sales booklet by Walter 
Baker & Co., giving an exact color and 
viscosity specification on every coating 
which they offer for sale. 

We now have standards on color, 
viscosity—what’s to be the next, a 


FINENESS control? 
* * * 


AND SPEAKING OF COCOA 
BUTTER, THEY HAVE FOUNDA 
WAY TO ANALYZE ITS SPEC- 
TRUM FOR NICKEL AND TELL 
WHETHER IT CONTAINS ANY 
ADDED HARD FATS. GOSH, BUT 
IT’S GETTING TO BE TOUGH 
ON ADULTERATORS. 

* * o* 

Pity the poor hand stringers who 
have joined the ranks of the candy 
industry's unemployed since the new 
machine decorators have been in- 
stalled. Oh, well, I suppose the 
the machines won't get tired and 
want to sit down. 

* * x 

Cacao beans and plain chocolate con- 
tain the antineuritic vitiman B. Three 
grams a day will cure a sick pigeon. 
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MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Now, if only the customers were 


pigeons— 

ee 

Down in Washington there is a 

fellow who spends all his time dip- 
ping crystals and fragments of 
crystals in little bottles of liquid 
and then placing them under a mi- 
croscope to identify what they are. 
He is an expert microscopist; he 
works for the Food, Insecticide and 
Drug Administration, and he is 
gradually working out a means of 
identifying minute amounts of arti- 
ficial fortifying agents in flavoring 
extracts. It won't be long now! 

* * * 


Surveys conducted in the Middle 
West show that in many sections 
maple ranks second only to choco- 
late in popularity of flavors for use 
in ice cream. Investigators at lowa 
State University rated Beauce ma- 
ple sugars highest in flavor value 
and scored the use of “concentrates” 
made by the addition of maple cara- 
mel and chemical fortifiers. 

A four-fold genuine maple syrup 
concentrated without chemical proc- 
essing and without the addition of 
maple caramel or other fortifier will 
shortly be available as a flavoring 
ingredient for high grade candies 
and ice creams. Similar progress is 
being reported elsewhere with genu- 
ine coffee and other difficult flavors 
of the true variety. 

2 


A tremendous impetus was given 
to pectin fruit jelly work when the 
Exchange decided about the middle 
of the year to sell a basic uncon- 
verted citrus pectin directly to the 
candy industry instead of through 
converters, as hitherto. Some wal- 
loping big unit sales of pectin were 
reported and, unless [| miss my 
guess, somebody is going to have to 
eat an awful lot of pectin jellies. 

e: £66 

Incidentally, it has been discov- 
ered that tobacco contains between 
11 to 19% of pectin. The “Sun- 
kissers” had better watch out or 
Mr. Hill will be getting after them 
too. 

* * * 

It took us some time to memorize 

all the different enzymes which work 


on the pectin family—pectase, pec- 
tinace, protopectase, protopectinace— 
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and now they’ve gone and discovered 
another one—pectolase. There ain’t no 
justice. 

oe &.* 

WHEN IS A PECTIN JELLY? 
ASK HERR GRIEBEL, WHO HAS 
DISCOVERED THAT ANY TAN- 
NIN-RICH FRUIT JUICE SUCH 
AS WILD APPLE, FIELD PEARS, 
SERVICE BERRY, CORNELIAN 
CHERRY OR LOTUS PLUM 
MAKES A SENSITIVE REAGENT 
FOR THE DETECTION OF PEC- 
TIN. 

og 


In the early days of pectin jelly 
investigation everybody wanted to 
continue to get the price advantage 
of starch jelly and improve the tex- 
ture by merely adding a_ small 
amount of pectin to it. How far 
off they were may be gathered from 
the fact that a patent was recently 
issued covering the use of a starch 
syrup to retard the setting of a 
pectin jelly. 

* * * 


The necessities of delaying the 
set of pectin jellies has brought 
about the introduction of acid lac- 
tones to the confectioners’ raw ma- 
terial market t.e., anhydrous sub- 
stances which gradually combine 
with water to assume an acid char- 
acter. The most prominent of these 
is gluconic acid lactone. Other lac- 
tones appear to be in the offing and 
the possibility of using them in hard 
candy work is indicated. 

* * * 


THE IMMINENCE OF A 
CHANGE IN THE PROHIBITION 
LAW (WHEN, AS, AND IF) 
RAISES THE QUESTION OF 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT WINE 
JELLIES AND LIQUOR COR- 
DIALS. I SAY, ARE YOU STILL 
THERE, MR. HENNESSEY? 

* * * 


The whole fruit acid market has un- 
dergone a terrible drubbing owing to 
the discovery that molds can produce 
citric, malic and gluconic acids from 
dextrose, etc. Citric acid is now plen- 
tiful and cheap and is, of course, the 
natural acidulant for fruit-flavored can- 
dies of the citrus variety. 
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Colored transparent wrappings of 
glass or Cellophane have been de- 
veloped which will filter out “the 
wavelengths of sunlight which cause 
us all the trouble—color fading, 
oxidation, bloom acceleration, etc. 


LOOK BEHIND; TWO LOOKS 


AHEAD 


Foote & Jenks Annual Sales Conference December 
27th and 28th, 1932 


HE entire staff of field repre- 

sentatives and house executives 
of the firm of Foote & Jenks met at 
the home office, Jackson, Mich., for 
the Annual Sales Conference on 
Dec. 27 and 28. 

Considerable time was given over 
to an analysis of the progress made 
by this firm during the year just 
ended, which was its forty-ninth 
year of existence. Methods, poli- 
cies, and rules of procedure, which 
have accounted for this firm’s pleas- 
ant business history, were deemed 
fundamentally right to serve as prin- 
ciples on which largely expanded 
plans of growth are to be based. 

Of special interest were the opin- 


ions of the executives of this organi- 
zation that the candy industry is on 
the. upgrade of business progress, 
and that improved flavor-service will 
produce largely increased business 
from the industry in the year 1933. 

Mr. H. L. Jenks, president of the 
firm, Mr. C. H. Redding, sales di- 
rector, Mr. P. W. Thurston, Mr. S. 
B. Hoffman. Mr. R. K. Van Horn 
led the discussions. Mr. A. Ward 
Palmer, Jr., spoke on Advertising in 
1933. 

Accordingly, field representatives 
are better than ever equipped this 
year to demonstrate the value and 
adaptability of quality flavor-crea- 
tions, to members of the confection- 
ery industry. 





From Rochester comes the announce- 
ment of certified food colors in crystal 
form, instantly completely soluble in 
the batch and eliminating streaking 
and spottiness once and for all. 

First pastes; then cubes; and now 
crystals. 


Thirty colors cover the entire visi- 
ble spectrum, making blending un- 
necessary. 


* * * 


And while on the subject of 
colors, do you remember the days 
when the horror-vendors stood on 
soap boxes and displayed cloths 
dyed with spinach juice and beet 
juice, decrying the terrors of arti- 
ficial color in candy? Well, now 
they have discovered that the 
natural plant pigments—chlorophyll, 
carotene, etc.—are hooked up with 
the vitamins (some say they are 
vitamins ). Now can you beat that ? 


oe ie 


Oh, and now that banana waste 
is being made into shoe soles we 
may be able to get around in the 
fruit market again without spiked 
shoes. 

ae 


Persons desiring further information 
with regard to the developments re- 
ferred to in this review may commu- 
nicate with the Editor or with Mr. 
Lund, 303 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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1933 Wolf Package Award 


Caner manufacturers who take pride 
in the appearance of their packages 
and who are interested in the application 
of art to the improvement of their candy 
containers will be interested in the Sec- 
ond Wolf Package Competition which 
will be held in connection with the Pack- 
aging Exposition and Conference of 1933. 
There are some, even, who have cr will 
have placed packages on the market be- 
tween January 1, 1932, and February 15. 
1933, which are worthy of the award 
committee’s consideration and it is sug- 
gested that these manufacturers secure 
more detailed information concerning the 
Wolf Award by writing to the managing 
director of the American Management 
Association, 20 Vesey street, New York 
City, for a copy of the announcement of 
the competition. 

Packages may be offered by any of the 
following classes of companies or indi- 
viduals : 

1. Those manufacturing or distribut- 
ing the product contained in the package. 

2. Those manufacturing packages or 
material or equipment used in packaging. 

3. Package designers. 

4. Advertising agencies. 

Honorary awards will be made by 
groups or classes of packages and the 
Wolf Award will be made from among 
the winners of the group honorary 
awards. 

Accepted packages will be shown in an 
exhibit at the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
street, New York City, from February 
20, to March 4, 1933. They will then be 
moved to the Hotel Pennsylvania to be 
included in the Packaging and Packing 
and Shipping Exposition, to be held from 
March 7th to 10th inclusive. 
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ERE’S a letter from a cough 

drop manufacturer to a price 

cutting jobber which might 
well be framed by many confection- 
ery manufacturers as an example 
to be emulated in their dealings 
with the non-service, destructive 
type of distributor who operates on 
a policy of price alone. 

It is apropos to our discussion 
of last month pointing out that the 
manufacturer has the legal right to 
refuse to sell the deliberate price 
cutter—and should exercise the 
right. 

You will recall that in the past 
few months we have discussed the 
urgent need of the industry to elim- 
inate the destructive operator by es- 
tablishing a standard of qualifica- 
tions defining the type of distrib- 
utor entitled to jobbers’ recognition 
from the manufacturers. 





The following letter is outstand- 
ing in significance as a shining ex- 
ample of courage and forethought 
in a sales policy which protects the 
interest of the manufacturer and the 
profits of the substantial jobbers 
handling his product under present 
highly competitive conditions. 

The letter was sent to the job- 
ber at fault and copies were mailed 
to the creditable jobbers informing 
them of the stand taken by the man- 
ufacturer. Here ’tis: 

“Mr. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Our representative reports that 
you are quoting . . . Cough Drops 
to the retail trade at $1.98 per car- 
ton of 40 packages. 





“Such a price, in our opinion, is 
entirely uncalled for and without 
warrant. . . . Cough Drops are be- 
ing generally quoted by drug and 
confectionery jobbers in Chicago at 
$2.16 per carton, or higher. Any 
jobber offering . . . Cough Drops to 
the trade at a price under this fig- 
ure is simply using . . . Cough 
Drops as a ‘leader’—and it stands 
to reason that your price of $1.98 











per carton is insufficient to cover 
overhead, selling expenses, and still 
furnish you any margin of profit 
on the item. 

“This price hurts other distrib- 
utors endeavoring to get reasonable 
and fair profit for .. . Cough Drops. 
Many of these jobbers eventually 
will be forced to meet this price. 
As a result, their profit is destroyed 
and the wholesale trade would soon 
lose all interest in promoting the 
sale of . . . Cough Drops. 

“This, together with the loss of 
confidence on the part of dealers 
and consumers, would result in an 
untold amount of injury to the 
good-will which has been built up 
in the minds of the trade and pub- 
lic on... Cough Drops. Such dam- 
age would be irreparable. 

“We desire that all distributors 
make a fair profit on their sale . . . 
products. To this end, we are de- 
termined to protect our good-will 
and to continue getting support 
from jobbers and retailers anxious 
to make a profit. 

“Accordingly, we regret we are 
not in position to accept any further 
orders from+you for . . . products. 

“Very truly yours, 
“President.” 

Adoption of similar action by 
other confectionery manufacturers 
would mean the gradual elimination 
of destructive jobbers. It would be 
the greatest of all steps forward in 
correcting present deplorable condi- 
tions in confectionery distribution. 

Manufacturers want more sup- 
port, better representation, and 
more thorough distribution in the 
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®AS SPOKESMAN for his 

roup in candy distribution, Joe 
fobber presents in this column 
substance of interviews with lead- 
ing jobbers on points of interest to 
manufacturers. 








territory served by each jobber or 
wholesaler. But the average man- 
ufacturer is not giving the credita- 
ble jobbers the support which makes 
it possible. He not only sells too 
many in a territory, but he sells to 
most anybody who represents him- 
self as a jobber—destructive or not 
—so long as he appears to be a 
reasonably safe credit risk to the 
manufacturer. 

The manufacturer in thus selling 
indiscriminately actually supports 
the destructive, price cutting dis- 
tributors who demoralize the mar- 
ket for those who are trying to do 
an effective job for the manufac- 
turer and make a fair profit for 
themselves. 

Elsewhere in this issue is printed 
the standard of qualifications adopt- 
ed recently by the Confectioners’ 
Credit Service of Chicago, based 
upon suggestions appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
and The Conrectionery Buyer. 


New Outlets for Loft, Inc. 


HREE new outlets for Loft candies 

have just been announced by Loft, 
Inc. Combination candy, tea room and 
fountain stores have been opened at 271 
Main street, Huntington, L. I., and 2181 
Broadway, New York City. 

In addition, the company announces 
that it will operate the candy department 
of the new Jay-Brown Drug Store at 
Chestnut and 17th streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The New York and Huntington, Long 
Island, stores are two of a series of 25 
additional stores to be opened by Loft, 
Inc., in the immediate future. 








George J. Heiser New President 
Western Salesmen’s Assn. 


18th Convention Held in Chicago 


By THE LOUD SPEAKER 


ELP! Murder! Police! 
(2 fof Was that a convention? 

Uh-huh — the Western 
Confectionery Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion held forth at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, December 13, 14 and 15. 
Everyone—that is, someone—in the 
candy industry was there. 

The opening blowout was the 
luncheon to manufacturers on Tues- 
day noon, attended by over 150 man- 
ufacturers, salesmen and _ guests. 
The feature speaker, Judge Harry 
Fisher, beautifully scored the Amer- 
ican business man for his indiffer- 
ence and ignorance upon political 
questions. And he made his audi- 
ence like it. 

The _ following manufacturers 
were among those present: Herb 
Dodge, National Candy Co. ; Walter 
C. Hughes, Counsel to Members of 
the N. C. A.; Mr. Atwater, Wrig- 
ley’s; Mr. Barlow, Borden’s; Geo. 
Williamson, Williamson Candy Co. ; 
Frank Kimbell, Kimbell Candy Co. ; 
Walter H. Johnson, Walter H. 
Johnson Candy Co.; Mr. Sobel, 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Co.; John 
Slingerland, Charland Candy Co.; 
Ed. Wood, Pan Confection Factory 
of National Candy Co.; Mr. Rubel, 
Veribrite Factory, National Candy 
Co.; Tom Payne and Mr. Snell, 
Reed Candy Co.; Mr. Leaf and Joe 
Dietz, Overland Candy Co. ; Martin 
Cassell, Thinshell Candy Co.; Max 
Glick, Max Glick Co.; Charles Po- 
dolsky, E. H. Edwards Co.; Frank 
Dilling, Dilling Co. 

The high spot of the afternoon 
business session which followed was 
the address by President Lon Ben- 
cini. He referred appropriately to 


the need of each salesman taking in- 
ventory of himself and his line at 
the beginning of the new year. Then 
he struck at some of the present 
evils of the industry, including the 
“Too-much-to-the-consumer” 


value 





rage of the past year, and also the 
return goods evil which is- still 
rampant in the industry. 

The wind-up of the first day was 
the smoker at which the boys were 
well entertained. A mock initiation 
of new members and a buffet supper 
were among the features. 

Wednesday, as usual, was a busy 
day with a meeting in the morning, 
bowling tournament in the after- 
noon, and a theater party at night. 

Election of officers was the big 
event of the closing meeting on 


Thursday. The new officers for 
1933 are the following: 
New Officers 


President—George J. Heiser, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

First Vice-President—Edward L. 
Nixon, Chicago, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—Charles 
A. Deas, Jr., Findlay, Ohio. 

Secretary - Treasurer — Geo. E. 
Burleson (re-elected), Chicago. 

The annual banquet and presiden- 
tial dinner dance climaxed the con- 
vention festivities Thursday night. 
It seemed that every member 
brought a Greta Garbo or a couple 
of Mary Pickfords with him. If 
there has been any depression in the 
candy business, the wives and sweet- 
hearts of the candy salesmen did not 
show it. The party looked to me 
like an opening night crowd at the 
opera in New York. 

I would like to list the names of 
all the ladies and all they did not 
wear — but then there would be 
no space left for up-to-date candy 
news. The banquet was by far the 
very best and the souvenirs for the 
ladies—a beautiful boudoir brush 
and the candy Christmas stockings 
were better than ever. 

I said several months ago that the 
convention would make the old boys 
young and the cold ones hot, but I 
did not think such grandeur and 
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good time would really make them 


wild. Did I say wild? I mean 
just happy and with the swelligant, 
beayooteeful wives and sweethearts 
—not missing the mothers whom I 
thought were daughters—why not? 

Next year’s convention will be 
held in Chicago, December 14, 15, 
16, at the Medinah Athletic Club. 
The new officers have pledged them- 
selves to a different convention— 
everything new! 


Convention Hot Spots 


Push-’em-up L. Bencini, ex-offi- 
cio of the association, and his gang 
of whiffenpoof hounds did A-1 in 
helping entertain at the smoker. 

Little Johnny Poole, who the 
teacher made stay after school, well, 
you know the story, and from what 
I am told it is true—as chairman of 
the Convention Committee was this 
boy busy! He was everywhere and 
saw that everything hit on high at 
all times. 

Max Glick saw to it that every- 


body visiting his room got a first- 


class job of shellacking. 

Isn't he the Nerts—John Murphy 
and his gang of snooty singers did 
the convention honor with their 
glorification of Auf Wiedersehen. 

Ben Lindberg was kept busy at 
the smoker seeing that the new can- 
didates were well taken care of— 
each in his turn! 

C. A. Deas, Jr., the big boy from 
the country, was busy looking for 
pairs, and when he got a full house 
I thought I would pass out! 

Ross E. Fairman seemed to have 
only one thought at the convention 
—seeing that everyone had a good 
time. “Lemme do it!” was Ross’ 
slogan. 

Aintchoo glad the silver-voiced 
Barney Sands graced the convention 
with his presence? It was about 
time, Barney. 

Syd Hoffman is on the side-lines 
convalescing, after a long spell of 
sickness—and was he missed by the 
boys! 

Richard (Dick) Krause was the 
Big Baybee dolled up. “The Mil- 
lion Dollar Kid” is what the boys 
call him—and all out of a blow .of 
gum! 

Walter Johnson and his heavenly 
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twins, Johnnie Gieb and C. Mathier, 
pals in crime—they know all but tell 
only what's fit to print. 

The cocktail hour was a new one 
on me, but Francis Heroux let me 
in on the secret, which meant how 
many cocktails could I drink in an 
hour. A bit silly—oh, yeah! 


THE MANUFACTURING 


Charlie Schweik, who looks like 
Ramon Navarro—can that boy put 
over the nifty bunny hugs on the 
dance floor ! 

A blonde temptress_ waltzing 
around the floor with a sheik named 
“Jauge” Burleson proved to be my 
frau... . Was I floppish? Hi-Ho! 


Actions==Not Words Will 
Count Most This Year 


Says GEORGE J. HEISER 
President-Elect W. C. S. A. 


© the members of the W. C. 
S. A.: As your President, 
I want to bring before you 
the great opportunities you all have 
today. As business swings toward 
new triumphs and new independence 
I can see the increasing assistance 
the W. C. S. A. is to you—making 
the most of these opportunities. The 
past vear has meant hard work for 
all of us boys—the hardest kind of 
work. Every bit of candy that was 
sold the past year undoubtedly re- 
quired greater effort than it did a 
year ago and a tremendously greater 
effort than it did to sell during the 
War Period. 

We cannot control conditions such 
as free goods, specific discounts and 
rebates, but I can truthfully say that 
to my mind it is a matter of honest 
salesmanship—courage, hard work, 
faith in your firm—faith in the in- 
dustry—faith in your fellow sales- 
men, and a firm uncompromising 
stand for the right. Let our con- 
duct prove that the call comes to 
men who have large hearts however 
narrowed their homes may be—men 
who have nothing but manhood. 

It is largely within your power to 
control the results of your hard 
work the coming year. Yes, there 
has been a great change in the candy 
business. There have been great 
changes in every other line. Some 
of the changes are for the good 
while others have proven to be for 
the worse. The rapid development 
and adoption of machinery have 


brought what is commonly called 
over-production, so that machinery 
and over-production are two causes 
so closely allied that it is quite diffi- 
cult to distinguish the one without 
taking the other into consideration. 
It is true that discovery of new proc- 
esses of manufacture will undoubt- 
edly continue. It isa solemn mo- 
ment and no man can feel an indif- 
ference in the issue of events. 

I find this country being flooded 
with a lot of Russian made candy. 
One of the big chain stores has come 
out with a large sign on its candy 
displays: “This candy made in the 
U.S.” Last year your association 
went on record endorsing the slo- 
gan: “Made in the U. S. Under 
Sanitary Conditions.” I wish your 
association had money enough to 
push this slogan so that all the man- 
ufacturers in the United States 
would include some kind of adver- 
tigjgg. material in every package 
they send out to their trade. It 
would bring this slogan to the atten- 
tion of the’ buying public. 

Actions, not words, are the true 
criterion of the attachments of 
friends. These are the things that 
count in every man’s life. And 
these are the things you will need 
the coming year: The true brother- 
ly friendship of your fellow sales- 
men and membership in the W. C. 
S. A. if you are to achieve the meas- 
ure of success which I hope each 
and everyone of you will have the 
coming year. 
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CONFECTIONER 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Johnson 
Succumb to Illness. 


O greater shock has come to the con- 

fectioners of Pennsylvania in recent 
years than the death of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Johnson of Johnstown, Pa. Both 
were stricken with pneumonia about the 
same time. Mr. Johnson's condition was 
so serious at the time of his wife’s death 
on December 21st that he was not in- 
formed of her passing. The day follow- 
ing Mrs. Johnson’s burial, her husband 
had to give up the brave fight he had put 
up against overwhelming odds. 

Mr. Johnson was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Confectioners’ Association, in 
addition to heading the wholesale ccnfec- 
tionery firm of W. E. Johnson & Com- 
pany of Johnstown. 

They were a charming couple. Their 
presence and friendly society at the many 
confectionery affairs held throughout the 
state were always anticipated with pleas- 
ure by their numerous friends. 

Mr. Arthur D. Bacon, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Confectioners’ Association 
well expresses the industry's feeling 
toward the passing of Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son in the following beautifully expressed 
eulogy : 

“The friends of this couple will be 
shocked to learn of the passing of Jane 
and Will Johnson. They departtd this 
life as though in keeping with a promise— 
as though each one had said to the 
other: “Oh, chide me not; I shall not 
fail to meet you in that narrow vale.” 
They have gone, these friends who have 
enjoyed the highest of their fellow beings 
in every walk of life. While we grieve. 
we are convinced there was more of 
beauty than of tragedy in their departure.” 

Two children survive the Johnson’s: 
they are Ruth Irene, and Thomas Fred- 
erick Johnson. The sympathy of the en- 
tire industry goes out to this son and 
daughter whose loss of two dear parents 
within so short a span is indeed an over- 
powering bereavement. 

Eo SRR ERE 
Michigan Court Enjoins 
Chain Store Taxation 
N the first case brought to test the va- 

lidity of a law whereby a municipality 
is empowered to levy discriminatory taxes 
against chain stores, the Circuit Court of 
Wayne county, Michigan, at Detroit to- 
day held against the right of a municipal 
corporation to collect taxes under such 
an ordinance. . 

The city of Hamtramck, Mich., which 
is part of greater Detroit,*attempted to 
impose a graduated tax on chain stores, 
beginning with $25.00. for the first store, 
$50.00 for the secondgstone, $75.00 for the 
third store, and $1,008;00 for each of four 
or more stores. 

In a suit brotight by the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company as plaintiff, 
to enjoin the enforcement of the ordi- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THE FRIEND HAND-ROLL MACHINE 


\ The “Bostonian” is the last word in producing super- 
mt iy quality cream centers at a cost that enables you to 
' make a profit. 

HAND-ROLLS 

by the Friend method is your answer to your com- 

| petitors’ every move. 

"| The “Bostonian” will produce quality Easter Eggs, any 
| weight, size or shape, from a penny egg to a one-pound 
A] 
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master-piece. 

The new Friend is electrically heated and automatically 

controlled. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Maximum production—mini- 
mum operating costs. Sold on 
trial; you be the judge. 


Manufactured by 


HARRY L. FRIEND 


52_ INDIA STREET, an 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
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Maintenance Reduced with | 
HOLMBERG KETTLES 


The Holmberg Line of Copper Kettles has 
been serving the Candy Industry for 60 
years. TIME has proven the trustworthi- 
ness of this equipment. 





Manufactured by 


CHAS. HOLMBERG & CO. 


2734 High Street Chicago, III. 











TWINPLEX CANDY STICK 
SIZER—TWISTER—CUTTER 





A Double Purpose 
COOKER 


The SIMPLEX Vacuum Cook- 
er, originally designed for the 
production of glossier, drier, 
more lustrous hard candies, is 
equally well-adapted to the 

cooking of better cream fond- 
ants. The cooking and cooling 
of the latter is done in one 
single operation. Automatic 
control assures uniformity of 
every batch. 
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Manufactured by 


It sizes, twists and cuts to the VA ¢ U U M 








desired length, round, triangu- 
lar or square sticks of any CANDY MACHINERY Co.., 
length or thickness. 15 PARK ROW, , 








NEW YORK CITY 
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Some Headliners 


In Other Publications 


A Digest of Articles on Advertising, Distribution, Selling and 
Other Subjects of Interest to Confectionery Manufacturers. 





Let’s Get Back 
to Sales Pioneering 

TWO salesmen, Tom and Bill, were 
talking in an Omaha hotel of the sales 
trips from which they had just returned. 
Bill, covering Nebraska, had taken less 
business on this trip than ever. Tom, in 
Missouri, had made a record in business 
obtained. 

The conversation of these two sales- 
men traveling in adjacent states—Bill 
finishing his worst trip and Tom his best 
—is reported in the December issue of 
The Red Barrel by John G. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

“Believe it or not,” said Tom, “this is 
the best trip I have had for eighteen 
months. I left Kansas City to cover 
my usual route from Kansas City to 
Omaha and I came through with a bunch 
of orders which brought me several tele- 
grams from the boss. Here is a wire 
I just received from the sales manager. 
At his request I am flying home on the 
6 o'clock plane this evening. He must 
think I have found something, as I am 
not due home for another two weeks.” 

Jones inquired of Bill if he had given 
himself any reasons why he had met 
with failure on this trip. 

He said he was calling on the same 
old customers who have been his friends 
for years. He was telling them the same 
old story and was turned away by his 
old friends and customers with the an- 
swer: “We are not buying anything 
from you this trip. We don’t think it 
is the time to buy.” 








have times been so tough with you that 
you have become almost indifferent to- 
ward them?’ 

“I fired these questions at customers 
one after the other without giving time 
for an answer. Then I would say: ‘T'll 
bet I can give you the answers to these 
four questions, and you have known me 
long enough to believe in my sincerity 
of purpose. I want to help. You have 
not taken inventory since last Decem- 
ber, have you?’ 

“The answer was invariably ‘No.’ 
Then I said: ‘How can any man mer- 
chandise to the best advantage if he 
doesn’t actually know what he has in 
stock every day? 

“You would be surprised, Mr. Jones, 
with the reception I got from some of 
my old customers. 

“In many a store on this trip I helped 
the owner start taking an. inventory. 
Others I helped with suggestions on 
store layout and a better display of their 
merchandise. The results were that with 
but few exceptions I came away with 
some kind of an order. 

“Instead of calling only on my old 
customers I called on every retailer in 
every town I visited who was a prospect 
for our goods and I opened up twelve 
new accounts on the trip. So I say that 
if a man is alive to his job and uses the 
right methods there is still plenty of 
business to be had.” 

“T think you are quite right,” I said. 
“You have discovered an old principle 
which is just as sound today as it was 


efficiency of his store and of his selling 
organization. 

Successful salesmen today are those 
who understand the problems of their 
prospects and customers and who sell 
them goods plus service and personal co- 
operation. 

Let’s get back to Pioneering! 





Seventeen Ways to Make 
Catalogs More Helpful and 
More Efficient Sales Builders 

A SUMMARY of the characteristics 
which purchasing agents desire in a cata- 
log follows: 

1. Should be made to fit the needs of 
the buyer, not the seller. 

2. Careful indexing, preferably in 
front, with both an alphabetical and cata- 
log number index if an extensive line is 
shown. Tab and thumb indexes are 
helpful for ready reference. 

3. As the line or specific products are 
changed keep the catalog up to date. 

4. Where changes are common, loose- 
leaf construction is preferable. Single, 
double, and folder inserts can be added 
as issued. 

5. Technical data as well as discreet 
selling copy should be included. Cata- 
logs are relly reference books. 

6. Should have reference value to pro- 
duction men, engineers, and other speci- 
fying factors as well as to purchasing 


agents. 


7. Listing of the company line should 
be as complete as possible and a “write 
us if you need special types not shown” 
clause should have a conspicuous place 
in the front of the catalog. 

8. Descriptions should be comprehen- 
sive, but as brief, concise, clear, and 
snappy as possible. 

9. In many cases all known applica- 
tions of the product can be listed to ad- 
vantage. 

10. Size should conform to the two 
standards being considered by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 





50 years ago. You have gone back to 
pioneering which means hard work and 
intelligent effort, tied up by a spirit of 
cooperation which alone will bring a 
salesman good business in these trying 
times. 

“You have given me food for thought 
and I think your friend Bill will agree 


preferably 8% by 11 size when possible. 

11. Confusion and constant changing 
of catalog numbers should be avoided 
and ready identification of all listed items 
made easy. 

12. The advantages of sections in con- 
solidated catalogs deserve careful con- 
sideration. 


Tom’s answer as to his success was 
fundamental—one that gets down to the 
basis of revolutionized selling—down to 
the bedrock of true salesmanship, based 
upon those eternal principles which gov- 
ern human reactions. Here it is: 

“Jones, I made up my mind when I 
left Kansas City nearly a month ago 
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that I was going to cut out this friend- 
ly call business and go into every cus- 
tomer’s store and talk turkey to him. 
My usual remark was: ‘I didn’t walk 
into your store today to be told you 
are not buying anything this trip. I am 
not trying to sell you anything. Let’s 
chat about your business.’ 

1. “‘When did you take an inventory 
last ?’ 

2. “‘Do you now find you have to turn 
customers away with the old statement : 
“That is just out of stock. Let me show 
you something else?”’ 

3. “‘Are you displaying your goods as 
well as you might?’ 

4. “‘Are you keeping in as close touch 
with your customers as you should or 


with me when I say that his next trip, 
based upon your experience, is going to 
tell a different story. 

“You are representing your firm to- 
day on the basis of building business 
rather than on the basis of making 
friendly visits. Getting away from ob- 
solete methods and developing a new 
field is pioneering, and you picked up 
a dozen new accounts because you left 
your beaten tracks.” 

Salesmen, regardless of their lines, 
must again put their customers and their 
prospective customers in the forefront of 
the sales picture. Instead of going in 
just to sell their offerings they must dis- 
cuss the customer’s problems with him 
and cooperate with him in increasing the 
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13. Quality of the catalog should be 
in keeping with the standards of the firm. 

14. Good, striking covers are of great 
value. One industrial supply house uses 
a pure white cover so that its salesmen 
can easily see by the condition of the 
cover whether or not prospects and cus- 
tomers are using the catalog to any ex- 
tent. 

15. List prices may be included but net 
prices usually should not. Separate dis- 
count or price sheets are preferable, be- 
cause prices are usually not stable for the 
life of the catalog. 

16. Shipping terms, particularly the 
F. O. B. point, should be definite. 

17. Action and interest in art work are 
essential—Printers’ Ink. 








MONG the Christmas Greeting 

Cards sent out to the Candy 
Trade during the recent holidays 
were several deserving of special 
comment because of their unique 
character. 

The one illustrated above was 
that sent out by the Nulomoline 
Company and the American Molas- 
ses Company. The orginal of this 
was produced by Massaguer, the 
well known artist and caricaturist. 
This was reproduced on heavy stock 
measuring 19 by 25 inches and the 
reproduction was so arranged that 
it could easily be hung on the wall. 
The caricatures are so well done 
that our readers will have little dif- 
ficulty identifying all of those rep- 
resented with whom they are fa- 
miliar. 

Another unusual card was that 
sent out by Ross & Rowe, Inc. The 
front cover of this card showed a 
pen drawing of Santa Claus in a 
gay mood and underneath the fol- 
lowing greeting: 

“A Very Merry Christmas . 
and How to Make it! On the in- 
side of the card was a glassine en- 
velope containing a sample of 100 
per cent lecithin with this quotation 
printed on the envelope : 








Novel Greeting Cards 


“Said to Make the Old Young 
and the Young Foolish.” The card 
went on to say, “Eat this Elixir of 
Life . . . and Let Your Conscience 
Be Your Guide.” It was a cleverly 
conceived Greeting Card. 

The most practical greeting, how- 
ever, was that sent out by Mr. H. 
W. Hoops of Hawley & Hoops. 
This had a holly spray on the out- 
side with the words Season’s Greet- 
ings 1932-33 printed underneath. 
On the inside was the following: 


Suggestions for 1933 


FOR MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONERS 


which will help to make profits 
2% EXCISE TAX 


Stop absorbing the 2% excise tax. 
FREIGHT 

Discontinue prepaying freight. 
FREE GOODS 

Discontinue giving free goods. 
ATTEMPTS TO “HOG” 
THE BUSINESS 


Any firm which tries to get all the 
business usually does not secure it and 
often what they get is profitless. 


SECRET REBATES 


Do not allow secret rebates. This is 
one of the bad practices in the con- 
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fectionery business today. It is under- 
mining the best methods of doing busi- 
ness and invariably wipes out profits. 
There should be no secret arrange- 
ments with buyers which reduce the 
cost of the goods below their regular 
list price. 


STOP SELLING AT 
A LOSS 

Every sale should be profitable. Do 
less business and make more money. 
Avoid cut-throat competition. 


SAMPLES 

Discontinue giving free samples in 
excessive quantities for they help to 
wipe out your profit. 


WEIGHT CONTROL 

A plan should be adopted by the 
industry specifying the net weights of 
different classes of lc and 5c items. 


RETURNED GOODS 

The returned goods plan has not 
proven satisfactory. Many pretend to 
observe its requirements but actually 
do not do so. 


CASH DISCOUNT 
Discount abuses should be controlled 
and made uniform. 


FINALE 
Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. HOOPS. 


These three widely divergent expres- 
sions of cordiality show to what practical 
use the annual Christmas Greeting can 
be put. Cards such as these are not soon 
forgotten. 





The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 


the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 


up at random. Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that 


any one of these samples may be yours 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, 
practical “prescriptions” 


branded candies, together with the 
of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Neat month we will discuss Assorted Chocolates. 


Holiday Packages 


Code 1A 33 
Season’s Greeting—2', ,Lbs.—$1 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 


Box: Two-layer, white embossed, poin- 
settia and holly printed in red, green 
and white. No. 3 red ribbon with 
bow, tied with red grass ribbon on 
ends. Neat and attractive and sea- 
sonable appearance. Transparent cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Very 
good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 


Centers— 


Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Cherry Cream: Good. 

Fig Jelly: Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Coconut Taffy: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Good. 
Almond Top Almond Cream: Good. 
Pistachio Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Foiled Fruit Cream: Good. 


Assortment: Good. 


Workmanship: Good. 

Remarks: This is an exceptionally 
good box of holiday chocolates at the 
price. The box was well planned 
and packed and made a good appear- 
ance when opened. Quality was good 
for this priced goods. 


Code 1B 33 


Holiday Chocolates—5 Lbs.—75c 
(Purchased at a candy store, Brooklyn, 
. wal 


aN. 


Appearance of Box: Good for this 


priced goods. 


Box: Three-layer; Christmas scene and 


flowers printed in red, green and 
— transparent cellulose cutout on 


Aggeanines of Box on Opening: Good 


for this priced goods; 11 foiled pieces, 
six pecan tops, six almond tops. 


Chocolate Coating: Dark. 


Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Machine. 
Taste: Fair. 


Centers— 


Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Molasses Coconut Paste: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Orange Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Strawberry Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Almond Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Jap Jelly: No flavor could be dis- 
tinguished. 

Chocolate Caramel: Tough, hard and 
tasted like scrap. 

Pecan Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Nut Scrap Piece: Bad tasting. 


Assortment: Too small. 
Remarks: Nothing can be said of goods 


at this price. The top layer was 
good looking, the other two layers 
were of different coating and the 
crudest kind of workmanship and 
packing. This type of candy cer- 
tainly is not a credit to the candy 


industry. 
Code 1C 33 
Ribbon Candy—1 Lb.—20c 


(Purchased in a chain store, Boston, 


Mass.) 
[8] 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: One-layer full telescope, printed 


in red, green and white, tied with red 
cord. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 


pieces mostly all broken. 


Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of rib- 


bon candy and well made. Very little 
ribbon candy is offered for sale; this 
type of candy is slowly “going out” 
of the candy business. It is very 
hard to handle and ship. A few re- 
tail stores still make some ribbon 
candy that retails around 40c a 
pound. 


Code 1D 33 


Chocolate Santa Claus—3 for 10c 
(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 


cago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Pieces: Good. Printed 


foil was used, well printed. 


Moulding: Good. 
Chocolate: Good. 
Remarks: A good Christmas novelty 


and of good quality for the price. 
Code 1E 33 


Assorted Chocolates—2'!, Lbs.— 


89c 


(Purchased in a chain cigar store, 


Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Buff color, printed in red and 


gold, Cellophane Christmas band tied 
with No. 5 red ribbon corner to 
corner. Extension top and bottom. 
Neat and attractive looking. Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapped. 
























Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
packing a trifle loose. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced goods. 
Centers—- 
Molasses Chips: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Taffy: Good. 
Jelly: Very poor flavor. 
Orange Cream: Good, but entirely 
too much color used. 
Brazils: Good. 
Scroll Top, Solid Chocolate and 
Raisins: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Very poor flavor 
and too much color. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
Grape Jelly: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Scroll Top Milk Chocolate: Good. 
Nut and Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Plantation: Good. 
Mint Taffy: Good, but too much 
green color. 
Jelly: No flavor could be distin- 
guished. 
Assortment: Good. 
Workmanship: Good. 
Remarks: At the price of 89c this box 
is of exceptional value. Some of the 


flavors were not up to standard. The 
raspberry cream flavor was unfit to 
eat. Entirely too much color was 
used in some of the centers. 








THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Code 1F 33 
Holiday Chocolates—5 Lbs.—79c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Three-layer, full telescope, poin- 
settia paper printed in red, green and 
white, tied with cord. No name of 
manufacturer appeared on box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 
Five almond top pieces, four foiled 
pieces, top layer. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Machine. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Red Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Almond Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Tough, hard, and 
tasted like scrap. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Peanut Nougat: Good. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Green Cream: No flavor could be 
distinguished. 

Orange Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Assortment: Too many creams. 

Remarks: Very poor chocolates for the 
price. Better boxes can be pur- 
chased at. 75c for 5 pounds. Con- 
siderable trouble can be looked for 
when putting a package on the mar- 
ket without the name and address of 
the manufacturer. 





Code 1G 33 
Novelty Christmas Box—2 Ozs.— 
5¢ 
(Purchased in a chain store, Boston, 


Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced goods, 

Box: Folding, shape of a sleigh with 
a Santa Claus on top. Top of sleigh 
filled with hard candy, wrapped in 
cellophane. 

Candy— 

Gloss: None. 
Stripes: Fair. 
Flavors: Fair. 
Workmanship: Fair. 

Remarks: While the candy is not up to 
standard, it would pass in this priced 
novelty. This is an attractive Christ- 
mas novelty package and cheaply 
priced. 

Code 1H 33 

Assorted Gum Drops—21 Pieces— 

15¢ 

Cagnord in a chain store, Chicago, 

Il.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, open tray, wrapped in 
transparent cellulose, tied with green 
grass ribbon. Tray contained fancy 
shaped gum drops. 

Colors: Good. 


Flavors: Lemon was rancid, balance 
were good. 
Texture: Most pieces were grained 


almost through. 
Remarks: These gums are not up to 
standard; either goods were not made 





























right or were very old. Lemon flav- 
ored pieces were rancid. 


Code 1I 33 
Holiday Chocolates—5 Lbhs.—$1 

(Purchased in a dry goods store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Three-layer, full telescope, print- 
ed in red, green and silver, tied with 
red cord. No wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
for this priced goods. Six pecan top 
pieces, six walnut top pieces and 
seven foiled pieces on top layer. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark 
Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good for this priced goods. 

Centers— 

Pink Cream: No flavor could be dis- 
tinguished. 

Chocolate Caramel: Tasted as_ if 
scrap was used; hard and tough. 

Jelly: Texture, good; flavor, none. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Pecan Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Walnut Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Nougat: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Assortment: Too small and too many 
cream centers. 

Remarks: This box is not up to stand- 
ard of this priced goods. Some of 
the centers need checking up. Cara- 
mels were very cheap candy, also the 
pink cream center. The assortment 
needed more hard and chewy cen- 
ters. 

Code 1J 33 
Lollipop Santa Claus—5c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Pop was 
red, shaped like a Santa Claus, and 
stood in a folding chimney. Attrac- 
tive and seasonable. Pop was wrapped 
in cellophane. 

Shape of Piece: Good. 

Decorations: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good Christmas 
novelty and made a good appear- 


ance. 
Code 1K 33 
Stocking of Hard Candies—ic 
> i a in a chain store, Chicago, 
) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Red 
stocking filled with hard candies, 
wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is an attractive Christ- 
mas novelty and cheaply priced. 


Code 1L 33 
House of Sweets—5c 
oe in a chain store, Chicago, 
ll.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, shaped like a house with 
transparent cellulose window show- 
ing hard candy. 

Contents: Peppermint dainties. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavor: Good. 


HOLIDAY PACKAGES 








UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Remarks: This is a good looking nov- 

elty package at the price of 5c. 
Code 1M 33 
Candy Cane—ic 

(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, II.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, printed in red, green and 
white. 

Contents: One candy cane about three 
and one-half inches long. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is an exceptional penny 
piece and ought to be a good seller. 


Code 1N 33 
Chocolate Moulded Animals— 
2 Ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a chain store, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, printed Christmas scenes 
on sides. Open faced. Box wrapped 
in transparent cellulose. Neat and at- 
tractive looking. Cutouts for kiddies 
printed on bottom of box. 

Contents: bs _—. 

Moulding: 

Milk Chnteloes Fair. 

Remarks: This is a different Christmas 
kiddie novelty and ought to be a 
good seller. 


Code 10 33 
Holly Box of Chocolates—5c 
(Purchased in Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Tray 
printed in holly on sides, open faced. 
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Wrapped in printed transparent cel- 
lulose. 
Contents: Four pieces of chocolates. 
Coating: Milk; fair. 
Centers— 
Nut Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Remarks: This is an exceptional 5c 
number and doubt if any profit can 
be made. 


Code 1P 33 
Chocolate Balls—3 for 10c 


(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Balls: Good. These 
pieces were moulded to look like 
glass balls used on Christmas trees, 
foil wrapped and a colored card was 
fastened to the balls. Foil was in 
colors. 

Moulding: Hollow; good. 

Chocolate: Good. 

Remarks: These balls were well 
moulded and made a good Christmas 
novelty but were high priced at 3 
for 10c. 


Code 1Q 33 
Holiday Chocolates—5 Lbs.—99c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Three-layer, full telescope, holi- 
day scene printed in red, green and 
white. Tied with red and white cord. 
No manufacturer's name appeared. 
ppearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Five foiled pieces, ten pecan tops. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Machine. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Pink Cream: No flavor could be dis- 
tinguished. 

Chocolate Caramel: Tasted like scrap. 

Chewey Taffy: Good. 

Orange Colored Cream: No flavor 
could be distinguished. 

paperency + Hard Candy Blos- 
som: Good 

Pecan Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Nougat: Tough and tasteless. 

Chocolate Fudge: Tasted as if scrap 
were used. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is of 
the cheapest kind. Centers are taste- 
less in many cases and the candies 
were of the crudest kind. The two 
bottom layers were very loose and 
had a poor appearance. Boxes as 
good as this examined by the Clinic 
were priced as low as 75c for 5 Ibs. 
Considerable trouble can be looked 
for when a package is put out with- 
out the manufacturer's name on it. 


Code 1R 33 
Assorted Chocolates—!, Lb.—15c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: One-layer, holly top, tied with 
red ribbon. 

——— of Box on Opening: Good. 

foiled piece. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Gloss: Good. 
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Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers— 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Very poor flavor. 


Green Cream: No flavor could be 
distinguished. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Fair. 

Butterscotch: Fair. 

Jap Jelly: No flavor could be dis- 
tinguished. 

Vanilla Caramels: Fair. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Nut Caramel: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Very cheap candy and not 
up to standard. Some very good 
chocolates can be purchased at 29c 
the pound. 


Code 1S 33 
Holiday Chocolates—5 Lbs.—$1.59 


(Purchased in a department store, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Three-layer, full telescope, print- 
ed in red, silver and white, tied with 
tinsel cord. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair, 
packing too loose, pieces scratched 
and out of place. Two foiled pieces 
on top layer. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 
Plantation: Fair. 
Vanilla Coconut: Fair. 
Coconut Cream: Trifle dry. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. ~ 
jelly Walnut: Good. 

emon Cream: Good. 
Long Coconut Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Caramel: Fair. 
Wintergreen Cream: Good. 
Lime Cream: Color too deep. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Ting Ling: Good. 
Walnut Cream: Good. 
jap Jelly Ginger: Good. 

aple Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Molasses Coconut Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Scroll Top Chip: Good. 
Foil Cup, Solid Chocolate: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: At the price of $1.59 for five 
pounds, this box of chocolates is not 
up to standard. Centers are good 
but not for this priced goods. The 
box and candy are not up to the 
standard of boxes selling at 214 | bs.. 
for 89c. Some of the centers were 
very cheaply made. The top layer 
needed a divider to keep the goods 
in place and to prevent scratching. 
A Cellophane wrapper is also needed 
at this price. 
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Holiday Chocolates 


OLIDAY candies were 

offered in great va- 

rieties and extremes 

of quality and price 
this year. Some wholesale and re- 
tail manufacturers maintained their 
quality despite reductions in prices. 
This was true among those in the 
higher price range and also among 
those offering respectably good 
quality at popular prices. 

The quality manufacturers gave 
the consumer more for his money 
in a wide variety of packages, rang- 
ing from low priced Christmas spe- 
cialties to one and two-pound pack- 
ages. These were found in the bet- 
ter class retail confectionery stores, 
department stores, food markets, 
drug stores, hotel stands, and simi- 
lar outlets. 

On the other hand, quantities of 
low-priced poor quality chocolates 
were offered this season. Manufac- 
turers of this class of goods re- 
duced both their quality and price 
to the minimum limit in order to 
move their merchandise under pres- 
ent competitive conditions. Their 
appeal was made entirely upon 
quantity, price, and appearance on 
the outside. 

Volumes of candies were moved 
through the five-and-ten cent stores. 
The chain stores in general—food 
and general merchandise—carried a 
varied range of qualities. This was 
true in bulk and package goods. 
Often good merchandise was sold 
alongside inferior products. 

On the whole, however, better 
qualities of, holiday candies were 
handled by low-priced chains this 
year because of the reduction in 
wholesale prices which brought bet- 
ter goods within their price range. 
Also more manufacturers are eager 
for chain store business because of 
the volume available from propor- 
tionately fewer accounts and be- 
cause of the certainty of collections. 

Holiday chocolates in the five- 
pound boxes priced from seventy- 
five cents to ninety-eight cents we 
find are, as usual, the cheapest kind 
of chocolates. The top layers look 
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good, but the bottom layers are any- 
thing but good candy. The qual- 
ity of the coatings and centers is 
of the cheapest. In some cases the 
manufacturer does not put his name 
or address on the box. No doubt, 
he does not want his name connect- 
ed with this kind of goods. In 
many cases, no profit is made on 
a package of this kind even if the 
price is seventy-five cents retail. 

Of course, we will always have a 
few cheap, ynscrupulous manufac- 
turers who will make this type of 
candy. It would help the candy 
business a great deal if manufac- 
turers of this kind were out of the 
business. They are able only to stay 
in business long enough to ruin it 
for the manufacturer who is try- 
ing to turn out good quality at 
reasonable prices and make a fair 
profit. 

We find some very fine quality 
packages this year that sold to the 
consumer at eighty-nine cents to 
one dollar for two and one-half 
pound boxes. These chocolates 
were of good quality, packed neatly 
and in an attractive box. These 
boxes found a ready sale. The 
consumer does not want five pounds 
of candy for one dollar that he can 
not eat. He would sooner buy a 
box with less candy of good quality. 

In putting out a box of holiday 
chocolates, we suggest you do not 
go over two and one-half pounds 
and keep within the dollar price. 
Good chocolates can be made at this 
price and a fair profit can be had. 


There has been any amount of 
“distress candy” sold at all kinds 
of prices. This candy was made 
to keep the plant running, to take 
care of the overhead, fixed charges, 
etc. When this candy started to 
pile up, it had to be moved at anv 
old price. To run a factory at full 
blast, then sell the goods at any 
price to get rid of it is suicide, as a 
great many in the business have 
found out. 

The “Little Fellow” called “Prof- 
it” has all the say as to who is go- 
ing to stay in business from now on. 








Present Conditions 


and Future Prospects 


Hopeful factors more numerous 
than generally realized, says 
Secretary of Commerce Roy D. 
Chapin, in New Year’s statement 


NY person who undertakes to 
analyze the recent business 
developments in the United 
States is confronted with a 
problem of differentiation. 

He must discriminate between the 
coldly literal aspects of the situa- 
tion—as embodied, all too often, in 
statistics that convey no comfort— 
and the underlying, intangible forces 
that may be moving in the right 
direction. By confining one’s atten- 
tion to a mere array of surface 
phases, or to a succession of percent- 
ages, one would get a dark and not 
wholly accurate picture of condi- 
tions at this start of a new year. 
There are tendencies and concrete 
measures of the hopeful sort that 
appear to be more numerous than 
is generally realized. Particularly 
are they in evidence in the currents 
of commercial thought and aspira- 
tion—moods which escape, too fre- 
quently, a cursory appraisal. This 
statement will attempt to view the 
situation from varied sides and 
angles. 





The Darker Side 


Viewing the unfavorable develop- 
ments first, and presenting them 
with complete frankness, we find 
that many of our factories and mines 
were idle in 1932, while a large 
number of others were operating 
part time. Our output of manu- 
factured goods shrank to low levels. 
Crops were good, but for the most 
part they were marketed at prices 





below the average cost of produc- 
tion. The value of our foreign trade 
was below the pre-war levels. The 
national commodity prices declined 
and the domestic debt problem be- 
came more acute. Bank credit was 
further restricted. Wholesale and 
retail trade experienced an unsatis- 
factory year. The number of fail- 
ures of banks and commercial houses 
was distinctly disconcerting. Per- 
sons without employment at the 
present time have been estimated at 


about 11,000,000. 


Considering the course of trade at 
various periods during the past year, 
we find that up to July—which 
was the low point in business activ- 
ity for 1932—the trend of most com- 
mercial indicators was consistently 
downward. But during August we 
began to witness definite signs of 
improvement, mainly with respect 
to prices and in those industries that 
manufacture consumer goods. From 
August until November, the trend 
of business was encouragingly up- 
wards. Since then the advance has 
tapered off, and some seasonal con- 
traction has occurred. Wholesale 
prices were weak during the first 
half of the year, moved upward dur- 
ing the third quarter, but registered 
declines toward the close of the year. 
Retail prices dropped materially dur- 
ing the course of the 12-month 
period. 

Industrial production was 21 per 
cent less than in 1931—the decline 
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in manufacturing exceeding that in 
minerals. Factory employment de- 
clined about 17 per cent from 1931, 
payrolls about 37 per cent. 


The total number of freight cars 
loaded declined approximately one- 
fourth from the level of the preced- 
ing year. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that because of the expan- 
sion of pipe lines and motor-truck 
transportation the figures for 
freight-car loadings have become 
somewhat less significant as a meas- 
ure of long-time changes in the 
movement of goods. The net oper- 
ating income of the railways de- 
clined in 1932. 

The dollar volume of department- 
store sales was about 22 per cent 
less than in the preceding year, 
though naturally a considerable por- 
tion of this falling off is accounted 
for by lower prices. The value of 
sales of two mail-order houses de- 
clined about 20 per cent. 

The expenditures for construction 
during 1932 are estimated by the 
Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board to have totaled about $4,400,- 
000,000, as compared with $7,600,- 
000,000 in 1931. But here again it 
must be emphasized that, inasmuch 
as construction costs fell rapidly 
during the first half of the year, the 
actual physical volume of construc- 
tion did not decline to anything near 
the same extent as the dollar figures 
cited. Adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, construction contracts awarded 
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were at their low point in May; 
since that month they have shown a 
slightly rising trend. 

Smaller shipments to foreign 
countries of our machinery, automo- 
biles, iron and steel manufactures, 
and copper were mainly responsible 
for the decline of slightly less than 
20 per cent in the quantity of goods 
exported in 1932, as compared with 
the previous year. The quantity of 
our purchases from abroad declined 
about 16 per cent. The declines in 
value were 33 per cent for exports 
and 37 per cent for imports. 


Favorable Aspects 


These, then, are the leading un- 
favorable factors. But over against 
them one should set a number of 
conditions and developments which 
also warrant consideration. 

In the field of our financial trans- 
actions with other nations, we may 
class, among the notable achieve- 
ments of the year, the successful de- 
fense of the dollar—the secure 
maintenance of its stability at a time 
when so many nations were forced 
to forsake their gold standards and 
permit the value of their currencies 
to rise and fall with the changing 
tides of world conditions. The abid- 
ing importance of this victory can- 
not easily be overestimated. It has 
strongly reinforced the position of 
this country as the world’s leading 
money market. 

Outstanding among the helpful 
influences in domestic business was 
the legislation enacted, at the in- 
stance of the President, by the first 
session of the 72d Congress, which 
has been instrumental in stemming 
the tide of deflation. And it must 
be noted at this point that the recent 
vigorous resistance to further defla- 
tion has been encouraging. Among 
the measures passed by Congress, 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, making possible the 
extension of governmental credit to 
banks, insurance companies, rail- 
roads, building and loan associa- 
tions, and farm-mortgage associa- 
tions, effectively reduced the vol- 
ume of necessitous liquidation. The 
Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, broadening the powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, provided funds for loans 
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to the States on the basis of human 
need, for loans to self-supporting 
public and private enterprises, and 
funds for Federal-aid highways, riv- 
ers and harbors, flood control, and 
other emergency items. In addition, 
the Glass-Steagall Act assisted the 
United States to withstand the pro- 
longed drain on its gold reserves. 
Still another measure containing the 
potentiality of great benefits is the 
act passed last July setting up Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks for the pur- 
pose of assisting home-owners and 
stimulating construction. 

In the field of foreign trade, it 
is significant to note that the United 
States retained its position as the 
world’s leading export nation—a 
place which it has uninterruptedly 
held since the opening years of the 
World War. No competitor has 
been able to dislodge us from this 
premier rank, in which we enjoy the 
advantage of high-quality goods, in- 
ventive ingenuity, progressive mer- 
chandising, and excellent facilities 
for service. In the matter of our 
exports of a great staple product, 
it is pleasant to record that our ship- 
ments of raw cotton to both the Far 
East and Europe were heavy 
throughout the year and will total 
about 4% billion pounds—the larg- 
est amount since 1928. 

Wholesale prices of finished man- 
ufactures were comparatively steady 
throughout the year, and in Decem- 
ber averaged only slightly lower 
than 12 months earlier. Security 
prices swung up from the lows of 
mid-summer and in the last quarter 
of the year were not far below the 
levels of the first quarter. 


Greater Harmony Between Cap- 
ital and Labor 


Many workers have been retained 
in, or returned to, their jobs as a 
result of the Share-the-Work Move- 
ment inaugurated last August at the 
President’s conference with business 
and industrial leaders. Particularly 
pleasing is the fact that industrial 
disputes have been less frequent than 
at the peak of the boom in 1929 or 
in the depression of 1920-1921. For- 
tunately, we have been spared from 
much of the bitter contention be- 
tween capital and labor, the out- 
breaks of wholesale violence, and 
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the destructive clashes which were 
witnessed during business slumps in 
the earlier history of this country. 
The warmest commendation must be 
accorded American labor for its ad- 
mirable conduct during the past year 
as evidenced by its sensible restraint. 

The very severity of the depres- 
sion has brought about a better un- 
derstanding between employer and 
employee, and has resulted in a 
deeper, more widespread sense of 
our social responsibilities. In this 
respect, we have probably made 
more progress in these recent years 
than in any other similar period of 
our history. “Cooperation” has been 
the watchword, and the efficacy of 
such collaborative effort is being 
proven beyond dispute. The grow- 
ing trend toward cooperation finds 
one important expression in the de- 
sire to get together and talk over 
common problems with the repre- 
sentatives of other peoples at the 
World Economic Conference to be 
held next Spring or Summer. Such 
broadening of good-will and con- 
cord between the different countries 
should prove advantageous to the 
producers of American commodi- 
ties, in particular, and to the Nation 
in general. 

Reverting to the situation in our 
domestic business today, we find one 
heartening factor in the existence 
of a tremendous latent or potential 
demand for commodities—a demand 
that is ready to exert its reinvigor- 
ating influence just as soon as an 
unmistakable rift in the economic 
clouds is seen. In the field of “cap- 
ital goods,” we find that a great deal 
of industrial equipment has become 
obsolete, needing to be replaced by 
new and more efficient machinery. 
Industrialists realize this perfectly. 
They keenly appreciate the desira- 
bility of acquiring the better devices 
now available, and thus there is a 
ready market for large amounts of 
productive goods awaiting the first 
evidences of a sustained upturn. 





Potential Demand for Commodi- 
ties Enormous 


Stocks of goods in retail stores 
have been very materially reduced, 
and in many individual instances are 
now too low for the efficient con- 
duct of normal business. This con- 


dition cannot continue indefinitely. 
3uying will have to increase. 

There is a comparable situation 
with respect to consumers. Stocks 
of essential merchandise in the 
hands of consumers are now ex- 
tremely low. People have had to 
limit their buying—have endeav- 
ored to use less and to make old 
things do. In part this may be at- 
tributed to actual lack of funds, but 
in some measure, certainly, it has 
been the result of apprehension and 
impairment of confidence. Supplies 
in the hands of consumers are de- 
teriorating, or approaching exhaus- 
tion. People need and desire to 
buy, before the articles they use are 
hopelessly worn out: If even a slight 
increase in the worker’s income can 
be brought about—or if the pres- 
ent hesitancy can be replaced by a 
more hopeful, resolute mood on the 
part of persons with reserves of 
funds—the stimulus will be imme- 
diately reflected in the marts of 
trade. The need for goods is there: 
the task is to translate it into buying. 

1 would not be considered as over- 
emphasizing the intangible or mere- 
ly mental aspects of the business 
situation. But their significance is 
undeniable. Here there are encour- 
aging signs. Hysterical, panicky 
pessimism, wherever it may have 
existed among our people, has been 
replaced by a more American atti- 
tude. The dominant mood today 
is vastly calmer and more rational. 
Quiet determination rules. We see 
more penetrating analyses of our 
current business ills—a clearer un- 
derstanding of the complex malad- 
justments. There is a keener recep- 
tivity to soundly constructive pro- 
posals. Intellectually, as a nation 
we are certainly better equipped than 
we were at the beginning of 1932 to 
proceed with our vital task of scien- 
tifically reducing the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of building 
up the earning and buying power of 
our great domestic market. And in 
this work we are encouraged by the 
knowledge of the enormous “back- 
log’’ we possess, in the form of re- 


serves in our banks and insurance . 


companies, and a popular desire for 
all kinds of commodities such as 
exists nowhere else in the world. 





PRESENT CONDITIONS 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


Ve following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. ¢. 





Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 





SUN-KIST, for salted nuts, cocoa, 
sugar, honey, and candies. Use claimed 
since 1907 by California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif. 

SUN-KIST and design, salted nuts, 
cocoa, sugar, honey, and candies. Use 
claimed since 1907 by California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

MILK-E, THE PASTREE CONE, 
ice cream cones. Use claimed since 
Jan. 13, 1932, by S. & S. Cone Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y. 


REPEAL, candy. Use claimed since 
July 28, 1932, by Quaker City Choco- 
late & Confectionery Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


I-C-FRUIT, THE CHILL WITH 
A THRILL, frozen chocolate-covered 
fruits. Use claimed since July 5, 1932, 
by Jack Katz, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CREAMSICLE, ice cream, ices and 
frozen confections. Use claimed since 
July 1, 1932, by Asael Farr & Sons Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


ROSIO, candy. Use claimed since 
Sept. 14, 1932, by Williamson Candy 
Co., Chicago, II. 


FROZEN TEPEE and design, ice 
cream confection. Use claimed since 
Oct. 1, 1931, by Wm. M. Bell Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


GINA, chocolates, caramels, pepper- 
mints, licorice candies, and bon-bons. 
Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1929, by Julia 
Frankl, New York, N. Y. 

DAN-DEE, pretzels. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1931, by The Dan-Dee 
Pretzel & Potato Chip Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

FUHR’S, nut paste for making mac- 
aroons, cakes, pies and candy. Use 
claimed since May 2, 1932, by Robert 
W. Fuhr, New Orleans, La. 

E. B. S. CONE, ice cream cones. 
Use claimed since June 6, 1932, by 
Mary Ciccarelli, doing business as East 
Boston Sugar Cone Co., East Boston, 
Mass. 

LOTS A POPS, confections and 
frozen confections. Use claimed since 
July 9, 1931, by George T. Parr, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 
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LOLLY ROLL, candy coated ice 
cream confections. Use claimed since 
April 1, 1931, by Mid-West Confection 
Equipment Co., Kearney, Neb. 


SARAH HEDDEN’S candy. Use 
claimed since Sept. 18, 1930, by Mrs. 
William F. Beier, Kenmore, N. Y. 





Hershey’s Talkie Movie 
Shown Before Candy Pro- 
duction Club of Chicago 


ERSHEY Chocolate Corporation 

showed its talking motion picture of 
chocolate and chocolate products in the 
process of manufacture at the Hershey 
plant in Hershey, Pa., as the educational 
feature of the January 9 meeting of the 
Candy Production Club of Chicago. 

Besides an intensely interesting trip 
through the plant, the picture took the au- 
dience through the famous model city of 
Hershey, with its ideal public institutions 
and recreational facilities. The film was 
shown in natural colors and accompanied 
with sound reproduction. 

Members acclaimed it one of the most 
remarkable industrial movies they had 
seen. The picture was presented by Mr. 
Jacobson of the Hershey organization. 

Among the guests present were: Dr. 
S. H. Baer of Blanke-Baer Extract & 
Preserving Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Bu- 
chanan, White Stokes Co., Inc.; Mr. 
Keefer, Stop & Shop Food Store, Chi- 
cago. 

Following the picture, plans were 
started for the club’s annual Ladies’ 
Night, to be held as a theater party, fol- 
lowed by a buffet supper in February or 
March. 

Election of officers for the year will 
take place at a meeting of the Directors 
on January 18. 

Membership in the Candy Production 
Club is steadily growing. Seven new 
members were elected in December and 
two applications were received at the 
January meeting. 





O’Connor Joins H. A. John- 
son Company 


AMES B. O’CONNOR, who has been 

contacting the confectionery trade in 
New York, New England, Ohio and sev- 
eral of the Canadian provinces for a 
number of years in the interest of one of 
the prominent flavoring houses, is now 
connected with H. A. Johnson Com- 
pany, Inc., of Boston and New “York. 
Mr. O’Connor will contact the large con- 
fectionery manufacturers in Greater New 
York operating from the New York 
office which is managed by Mr. Bur- 
meister. 

The H. A. Johnson Company imports 
and manufactures confectionery and ice 
cream manufacturers’ materials. The 
company has just celebrated its 55th birth- 
day and reports the year just closed one 
of the best in its history. 
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What to Stress in 1933 
Advertising and Selling Take 
First Place in Business Tactics 


TRANGE as it may seem, a 
very large number of business 
executives are still failing to see 

that sales work for 1933 should 
come ahead of all other business 
tactics, policies and methods. 

Any survey that is made of 
American business today will pro- 
duce this one conclusion; it is in 
the selling end, not in the produc- 
tion end, that the principal troubles 
of business are to be found now. 
Production costs have been reduced 
to irreducible minimums. Ample 
efficiency has been developed in the 
processes of production. Quality 
goods can be produced now at costs 
impossible three or four years ago. 

In fact, even during the depres- 
sion production has marched ahead 
towards improved efficiency, low- 
ered costs and increased service. 

On the other hand, sales policies 
have been characterized with timor- 
ousness, and such budgets as have 
been made apparently are governed 
by the same timidity when sales and 
advertising tactics are to be con- 
sidered. 

"Way back in February, 1932, we 
ran a first-page article in the A. R. 
C. Sales Service in which the fol- 
lowing statements were made: 

“Too many of us aré watching 
and waiting for general business to 
pick up when general business as 
an entity is only a myth. Genera! 
business is not made up of the cor- 
porations of the country; general 
business is made up of 450,000 
units, big and little, and of 5,000,- 
000 men and women who are parts 
of the partnerships, firms and shops. 
It is a fallacy for us to think that 
we must wait for business to come 
back; the sensible, constructive, 
American thing to do is to bring it 
back. 

“If the majority of business ex- 
ecutives in the United States were 
to manifest a real ‘up and at ‘em’ 
spirit, prosperity could be brought 
back.” 

In many quarters the depression 
has become a malignant alibi and 
an excuse for timidity and for a 
failure to exert resourceful, cour- 
ageous and persistent business-get- 
ting methods. 

A recent issue of the private bul- 
letin issued by Ernst & Ernst makes 
the following illuminating  state- 
ment : 
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“The tendency to procrastinate on 
sales and advertising problems is 
due perhaps to the fact that they are 
less tangible, less definite, more va- 
ried and vague than the problems in 
the production end. Furthermore, 
in years of prosperity there was so 
much easy buying that selling be- 
came mere order-taking on large 
proportions of business. 

“With the disappearance of this 
‘cream business’ many sales cam- 
paigns have continued the same old 
easy-going methods of offering 
goods without really merchandising 
goods. 

“In business budgets for 1933 the 
sales and advertising budget must 
come first, for on it rests squarely 
the production budget and the finan- 
cial program.” 

Another thing that the business 
man must awaken to now is the fact 
that the depression has turned mar- 
kets topsy turvy; that the buying 
groups in the many retail zones of 
the United States are not what they 
used to be. This means that adver- 
tising and selling methods now must 
be placed on more analytical work 
and more on studies of markets than 
ever before in the history of busi- 
ness, 

The appropriations for advertis- 
ing and selling, therefore, should 
take into consideration a study of 
the very markets upon which these 
advertising and sales methods are 
to be exerted. _ 

To put it in logical order, the 
steps to take are these: 

1. Analyze and reanalyze the 
markets that now exist for you. 

2. Define these markets in terms 
of their location, their identity, 
their buying power and their de- 
mands. 

3. Build the advertising, se!ling 
and merchandising program to 
match the findings of this analytical 
work. 

4. In budget and in tactics place 
proportionately greater emphasis on 
advertising and sales work. 

5. With a realization that the get- 
ting of business is much more dif- 
ficult than formerly, employ more 
continuity, more force and more in- 
telligence in every unit of your ad- 
vertising and sales program. 

And, finally, in your sales work, 
see to it that every employe is given 
the fullest possible opportunity to 
exert such influence as he or she 
may possess on potential! business 
that you can get if you go after it 
hard enough.—A. R. C. Bulletin. 
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Mr. Hershey Returns to Warfield 


The Warfield Chocolate Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers of 
chocolate coatings and cocoa, an- 
nounce the return of Mr. Paul Her- 
shey to their sales staff. Mr. Her- 
shey was for many years connected 
with this firm, but because of other 
business interests has not been ac- 
tively associated with them for 
three years. 





Ungerer Makes Changes in Sales 
Organization 

Ungerer & Company, New York, 
has announced two _ important 
changes in its sales organization as 
of January 1, 1933. 

Even M. Tysdal, for the past 
three years in charge of the St. 
Louis office, has been transferred to 
Chicago where the company has 
new headquarters and facilities for 
carrying stock in the Orleans-Huron 
Building, 325 Huron Street. Clif- 
ford L. lorns has succeeded Mr. 
Tysdal as representative in the St. 
Louis district. Mr. lorns is very 
well acquainted with the Ungerer 
line as he is returning to the com- 
pany following an absence of three 
years, prior to which he held the 
present representation for many 
years. In addition to St. Louis, 
Mr. lIorns will cover the South- 
eastern states, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and portions of Indiana and Ohio. 
The St. Louis office is located at 
619 Clark Avenue. 

Mr. Tysdal is well known in Chi- 
cago as he was associated with the 
trade there for many years before 
taking on the Ungerer representa- 
tion in St. Louis three years ago. 
Working from Chicago, he will 
cover the states of Illinois, Lowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, portions of 
Indiana and Ohio and Kansas City. 





New York Freight Rates 


The Public Service Commission 
has approved new freight rates of 
the New York Central (East) on 
Candy, Chocolate Candy and Con- 
fectionery and other related arti- 
cles, in various specified packages, 
carload, straight or mixed, minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, from Fulton 
to New York and Brooklyn sta- 
tions, Long Island City (Pidgeon 
Street Terminal), New York Light- 
erage, Melrose Junction, Westches- 
ter Avenue and Port Morris, also 
to Bushwick (on Long Island) 28c ; 
reduction 3c per cwt. Effective 
January 17, 1933. 


A Salesmanager Decides to Drive 
On Profitable Items in 1933 


Based on Application of Distribution Cost Analysis 


‘WT is the Saturday following 
New Years. The salesmen 
are gathered in the sales 


manager's office, and as usual, are 
exchanging the latest version of the 
same old stories. Some few of them 
are examining with interest the sev- 
eral charts pinned up on the wall 
and speculating as to what new sell- 
ing scheme or pep talk is in store 
for them. 

The sales manager enters, and 
after a brief greeting addresses 
them. 

Salesmanager: Gentlemen, for a 
good many years we have been get- 
ting together after the holidays just 
as we are now, and it’s always the 
same story. Sales are anywhere 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent be- 
low quota, and profit on holiday 
business—well, there just isn’t any. 
But now that Christmas is over, and 
1932 is past, we’ve got to settle 
down and sell candy. 

Salesmen (to one another): The 
same story! Our quota is too high! 
We got our share of business! 

Salesman Jones: We've been 
selling candy all year, and— 

Salesmanager: Wrong! You've 
been taking orders for candy, not 
selling it. But it’s not entirely your 
fault. We have been carrying too 
many items. We always knew that, 
but didn’t know where to begin to 
eliminate. We knew some items 
were good and we knew some were 
losing money for us. But which 
items? And how much? We had 
no ‘way of telling! 

Our effort was expended over too 
wide a field to be effective, and it 
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was this together with the fact that 
the margin on those items which ac- 
counted for considerable volume was 
too small to absorb the expense of 
handling the small orders which we 
are in the habit of accepting on these 
particular items, that accounted for 
our lack of profit. 

Last year about this time we spent 
some money and considerable effort 
compiling sales figures for the De- 
partment of Commerce. Some few 
of us thought it might do some good, 
some of us thought it was a nui- 
sance, and the rest of us didn’t care. 

Last week we received the Depart- 
ment’s report. At first glance it 
looked like they sent us back twice 
as many figures as we sent them. It 
would take a week to find out what 
it was all about. We weren't exact- 
ly disappointed, because we didn’t 
expect miracles, but we _ were 
alarmed. It would take a statistician 
to unravel that mass of figures. 
However, after reading it carefully 
we found that they simply told us 
which items were profitable, and 
why; and which items incurred a 
loss, and the reason for the loss. 
They gave us gross margin ratio and 
size of average sale as a measure- 
ment of the break-even point of 
every item. They— 





Salesman Jones: But what’s all 
this got to do with us. I’ve been on 
the road for fourteen years and nev- 
er heard of a gross margin ratio. Is 
the Department of Commerce try- 
ing to tell me how to sell candy ? 

Salesmanager: No! Not telling 
you how to sell candy, but telling 
us how to sell candy and still make 
a profit. 
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Salesman Jones: Well, maybe it 
can be done. 

Salesmanager: It has been done, 
and what other firms can do, we can 
do. 

Do you see that list of items up on 
the wall? They are the twenty items 
which were ordered most frequently 
during the past two months, outside 
of our Christmas specials. Take that 
first item, IKL Bar. That piece has 
been associated with the house for 
years and we are losing money on it. 
You, Jones, took 108 orders for that 
item on your last trip, at an average 
of 94 cents an order. This item is 
a repeater and there is no good rea- 
son why larger orders can’t be sold. 

Select your customers. You know 
better than I do which ones can dis- 
pose of four or five cartons a month. 
Then see that your stuff is promi- 
nently displayed, and don’t be afraid 
to offer suggestions! Cooperate 
with your customer. After all, he 
is helping you sell your product, and 
his success is your success. 

Before you leave, you will all be 
furnished with a list of these items. 
This list shows the size of orders 
necessary for the house to show a 
profit on each item, and a bonus will 
be paid for all orders above that 
amount. 

Salesman Jones: Maybe there is 
something to the idea, after all. 

Salesmanager: Of course there is. 
If the house makes money, you 
make money. And speaking of bo- 
nus, that second list on the wall 
there is made up of ten items.on 
which we get the best gross margin. 
For the next two months we are go- 
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ing to push those items. An addi- 
tional 5 per cent will be paid on all 
orders over the minimum size shown 
on the list. 

That's all! Go out and sell candy. 
Take orders on the rest of the line 
if you must. But you have to do 
some selling to get these items over. 
Between us we'll make 1933 a year 
to be remembered. 


C. S. Clark Now Secretary- 
Treasurer of “Made in 


America” Club 


The “Made in America’ Club, 
Inc., has been incorporated in IlIli- 
nois by a group of manufacturers to 
launch a national campaign to stim- 
ulate American business and put 
some of the jobless back on the pay- 
rolls. Its purpose is to give work 
by increasing the sale of products 
made in America. Also to discour- 
age and stop the sale of inferior 
foreign-made goods in the United 
States. 

Similar to the “Buy British” 
movement now under way in Eng- 
land, the idea behind the new plan 
is that if enough wage earners pur- 
chase American-made and grown 
products exclusively the depression 
will have been dealt a death blow. 
Charles I. Johnson, Vice-president 
and general manager of the Nestor 
Johnson Manufacturing Company, 
skate manufacturer, is the origina- 
tor of the plan. Headquarters have 
been established in the Pure Oil 
suilding. 

C. S. Clark, formerly director of 
the educational activities of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, 
and well known in this industry, is 
now the Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer of the “Made in Amer- 
ica’ Club, Inc. 

“Once the average American is 
convinced it is to his own economic 
advantage to buy American-made 
goods in preference to imported 
goods, the soundness of the plan will 
be universally recognized,” Mr. 
Johnson said in explaining the 
movement. 

“In many instances European 
workmen are paid wages far below 
levels necessary to maintain the es- 
tablished standard of living in this 
country. Their products, being pro- 
duced so cheaply, can be brought 
here and sold for less than the same 
product manufactured in this coun- 
try. 
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Cc. Seymour Clark. 


“If the average American could 
realize that one single purchase of 
a competitive foreign product could 
start a chain of events leading up 
to throwing an American workman 
out of a job he would hesitate be- 
fore purchasing foreign merchan- 
dise, particularly at a time when our 
own employment conditions are so 
unsatisfactory.” 

D. F. Kelly, head of The Fair 
Store, Chicago, in addressing the 
members of the “Made in America” 
Club, Inc., at a meeting held in the 
Chicago Athletic Club, upon the 
subject “Buy American Goods,” 
said: “In view of what has hap- 
pened in Europe recently it seems to 
me the proper time to start the 
campaign to buy American goods 
made by American workmen and 
give employment to Americans. We 
have inaugurated the idea in our 
store advertising and plans are un- 
der way to make this a national 
movement.” 

The plans provide for manufac- 
turers to subscribe to membership in 
the “Made in America” Club for all 
their employees, including factory 
workers. The members of the club 
pledge themselves to buy only prod- 
ucts made and grown in America. 
Members will be provided with 
lapel buttons, auto stickers, auto- 
mobile plates and literature. 

James W. Clark, president of the 
A. C. Becken Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the “Made in America” 
Club, Inc., at yesterday‘s meeting. 
Other officers are Charles I. John- 
son, Vice-president and general 
manager of the Nestor Johnson 
Mfg. Company, Vice-president ; 
Guy V. Dickinson, Secretary-treas- 
urer; C. S. Clark, Executive Secre- 
tary, and B. Wilson of Mathias 
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Klein & Son, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of one hundred 
manufacturers. 

The national organization will 
consist of an Advisory Committee 
of one hundred prominent manufac- 
turers and a group of thirty honor- 
ary members. The active manage- 
ment will be in the, hands of an 
Executive Committee of six manu- 
facturers. Trade associations have 
been asked to co-operate. 

Directors will be appointed in 
each city to organize local clubs and 
carry on promotional activities in 
cities throughout the United States. 
This will, they claim, be a definite 
benefit to American labor and 
American advertisers. 





“Buy American” Movement 


NOTHER movement has been 

started in the East by “Buy 
American” Association with head- 
quarters in Cedarhurst, New York, 
according to its secretary, Walter S. 
Kraus. 

The Association vigorously pro- 
tests this mass dumping of cheap 
foreign merchandise which is forc- 
ing American-made goods to be sold 
below cost or to be forced off the 
market entirely. 





Court Enjoins Chain Store. 
(Continued from page 33) 


nance, the court ruled against the city of 
Hamtramck on the ground that the tax 
was unconstitutional and beyond the 
power of a city or village. 

The case, the first which has been 
brought to test the right of a municipality 
to levy a chain store tax or to increase the 
amount above the $25.00 limit imposed by 
the Indiana law, is an important victory 
for the chains in their battle against un- 
fair taxation. 

The case was tried on its merits in the 
Michigan court before Judge Theodore 
J. Richter, Circuit Court, who heard the 
evidence during a four-day trial. In his 
written opinion, Judge Richter said: 
“There can be little doubt of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the ordinance itself. 
Whatever may be the rights of the city 
to regulate food stores, they cannot, un- 
der the guise of regulation or taxation, 
enact an crdinance calling for the pay- 
ment of different amounts for the same 
privilege—that of operating one store— 
just because one, two, three or four stores 
may be operated in addition to that one. 
This is an arbitrary, unjust and illegal 
classification.” 

The court ordered a permanent injunc- 
tion against the City of Hamtramck from 
enforcing the ordinance. 













































Jobber Qualification Standards 
Adopted in Chicago Area 


Specifications Defining “What Is a Confectionery 

Jobber?”’ Submitted to 60 Jobbers of Confectioners’ 

Credit Service Based Upon Program of Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publications 


ECOGNIZING the need of 
establishing a standard of 


qualifications defining the 
type of distributor entitled to con- 
sideration as a confectionery job- 
ber, Confectioners’ Credit Service 
of Chicago has suggested a set of 
specifications for adoption by its 
more than sixty subscribing jobbers 
and sub-jobbers in the Chicago area. 
According to Martin J. Wolf, Man- 
aging Director, in a report to the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
and the CoNFECTIONERY Buyer, the 
specifications have met with hearty 
approval among many in the trade. 

Confectioners’ Credit Service be- 
gan functioning last fall for the ex- 
change of credit information and 
improvement of conditions among 
confectionery jobbers in this sec- 
tion. Since then it has become out- 
standing in the industry in its study 
and constructive action upon dis- 
tribution problems. Close coopera- 
tion has existed in this study with 
the MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER and the CONFECTIONERY Buyer, 
which have for vears advocated the 
elimination of the uneconomic dis- 
tributor through the recognition of 
a standard of jobber qualifications 
by the manufacturers and sub-job- 
bing sources of supply. 

The specifications developed by 
Confectioners’ Credit Service are 
based upon the program previously 
outlined by the MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER publications. The 
following are extracts from the 
statement by Mr. Wolf on January 
4 presenting the specifications to the 
Chicago area confectionery jobbers : 


Suggested Specifications Defining 
for Chicago Area “What Is a 
Confectionery Jobber?” 


Now the question is, what can be 
done in 1933 to improve upon 
1932 >” 


Realizing that we must work with 
those who make the market, Confec- 
tioners’ Credit Service has spent 
many months in building up a “spe- 
cification” to govern “What Is a 
Confectionery Jobber.” 

Here it is. 

Test it any way you can. It will 
come through O. K. It needs to be 
understood, sympathized with, 
adopted and then maintained. 

The first step is for constructively 
minded sub-jobbers to adopt it. The 
second step is for constructively 
minded candy jobbers to support 
those who do adopt it. 

When that day arrives that sees 
Confectioners’ Credit Service Speci- 
fications in use throughout this Chi- 
cago area, you and other confection- 
ery jobbers will be doing a satisfac- 
tory business and enjoying a satis- 
factory income. 

Put your shoulder to the wheel. 
Help us HELP YOU by getting 
the entire candy industry to adopt 
and solidly support Confectioners’ 
Credit Service candy jobber “speci- 
fications.” 

During the last half of 1932 we 
studied causes responsible for Chi- 
cago candy jobbers’ losses or lack 
of reasonable profits. 

Beginning right now, we think 
corrective steps should be taken. 
These must largely consist of selec- 
tive selling. In our judgment, you 
ought to determine who are worthy 
of being fully recognized as confec- 
tionery jobbers. Then gait your 
overhead, your service, your inven- 
tory and your selling efforts toward 
attracting enough of the right kind 








of business, which when fully serv- 
iced, will leave you net profits. 

The old adage that no one ever 
went broke selling for more than he 
paid IS NOT TRUE. In these days 
many are slowly going broke, or have 
gone under, by doing just that, be- 
cause their cost of selling and serv- 
icing is more than the difference be- 
tween their purchase price and their 
selling price. 


Jobber Qualifications 


To decide upon those who are 
worthy, we suggest the following 
factors : 


1. Financial Responsibility 
These days are not favorable to 
“shoe-string” financing. Twenty- 
five ($25.00) dollars and an old car 
and no regular job are not enough 
to venture into candy jobbing. 
There should be reasonable financial 
stability. 

2. Distributive Facilities 
For the type of business sought 
there should be adequate distribu- 
tive facilities. 

3. Ability to Merchandise and Ade- 

quately Service His Customers 

There should be knowledge of the 
business, a record of accomplish- 
ment having done for himself, or for 
others, what he must do in these 
days in order to survive. 

4. Character and Reputation 

There must be true manhood and 

known square-deal:ng. 

. Constructivity 

No selling below cost 

No secret rebates 

No secret consignments 

No false invoicing 

Observance of all contracts, implied, 
oral or written 

. Hard Workers 

There must be willingness and de- 
sire to put in long hours and the 
sacrifice of personal convenience and 
personal pleasure to the habits of 
the trade to be sold and serviced. 
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We submitted this letter and dis- 
cussed its contents fully with Attor- 
ney Darrell S. Boyd of Fisher, Boy- 
den, Bell, Boyd and Marshall. In 
his opinion, our actions, your accept- 
ance and hearty cooperation are en- 
tirely legal. 

We are convinced that in 1933 
your company will be bigger, better 
and more prosperous, IF you will 
adopt and daily apply these recom- 
mendations. 

CONFECTIONERS’ CREDIT 

SERVICE, 
Martin J. Wolf, 
Managing Director. 
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A Booster for Quality 


THANK you for your letter of the 

27th referring to criticism of one of 
our items in the current issue of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. This apparently refers to 
our 1 lb. lithographed tin of 
The purchase I note was made at the 
old price of $1.00. The price on this 
item was reduced on December 3rd to 
79 cents. 

Quite some time ago you were kind 
enough to pay us a visit and I believe 
at the time I laid particular emphasis 
on the fact for the last quarter of a 
century our efforts have been exerted 
in the direct'on of supplying the trade 
and the ultimate consumer with better 
merchandise. Of course, in these hectic 
days of “price-consciousness” it has 
been more or less of a “battle royal” 
for the producer of quality. 

We are confident for the future, and 
despite the present “low price com- 
petition” we have pledged ourselves to 
supply for the ultimate consumer only 
such products as we are modestly 
proud to distribute under the name of 








We believe that better times are 
coming and are heartily in accord with 
the slogan of a well-known hardware 
merchant to the effect that quality is 
remembered long after the price is 
forgotten. 

As manufacturer to publisher, we 
would like to express our appreciation 
for the privilege of receiving each 
month a trade journal sponsoring such 
a high standard of ethics and construc- 
tive policy as is found tetween the 
covers of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. 

R. C. A., Somerville, Mass: 





A Difference of Opinion 
ARTFULLY woven into the text 
matter of an article entitled “Some- 
thing Out of Statistics,” which appeared 
in your December issue, we were 





| Cuisitede addressed to this department will id 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry—The Editor. 
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amazed to come across this nasty, un- 
supported, and wholly uncalled for 
“crack” against refined corn sugar: 


“  . . it is less intelligent to use 
dextrose, anhydrous or hydrated, 
since it is less suitable than proper- 
ly prepared ‘transformed’ sucrose 
because, though it is as soft as the 
latter, it has a flavor and charac- 
teristic taste of its own that in the 
opinion of some, including myself, 
does not blend satisfactorily with 
chocolate.” 


I am frank to say that I cannot see 
what this passage-at-arms has to do 
with “statistics,” nor can I see where 
it has any place in a technical publica- 
tion which has consistently advocated 
the thoughtful investigation and ap- 
plication of dextrose in the confec- 
tionery and chocolate industries. 


It is time to call a spade a spade. 
“Transformed” sugar owes its develop- 
ment in this country to the individual 
who wrote the “statistical’ article in 
question. As produced by the Nation- 
al Sugar Refining Company, it is an 
excellent and very worthwhile addi- 
tion to the raw materials of chocolate 
manufacture. It should be entirely 
possible to endorse the excellence and 
usefulness of’ this product without ex- 
hibiting personal bias or damning an- 
hydrous dextrose. If two products rub 
elbows in the same market, must one 
be necessarily “inferior” to the other? 
Cannot both be good and each have 
its specific points of usefulness? 

After magnanimously conceding that 
the one is as soft as the other (a fact 
too readily demonstrated to contra- 
dict), our friend points out that dex- 
trose has a flavor and characteristic 
taste of its own. It will interest him 
to know that this taste characteristic 
to which he refers is simply the natural 
cooling sensation produced by dextrose 
as it dissolves in the mouth. This re- 
action is exothermic; that is to say, 
heat is withdrawn from its surround- 
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as as it goes into solution. The re- 
is a sensation of coolness which, 
while novel to chocolate, is generally 
regarded as very pleasant and a not 
unwelcome addition to the taste and 
palatability of the chocolate. 

That there are no foreign flavors in- 
troduced into the chocolate due to im- 
purities when anhydrous dextrose is 
used will be appreciated when it is 
understood that this ar conforms 
to the very exacting requirements of a 
“chemically-pure” grade. In other 
words, it is so pure that it can be 
introduced directly into the human 
blood stream. I am not acquainted 
with any other commercial sugar avail- 
able for chocolate manufacture of 
which this may be said. 

At what concentration the cooling 
taste imparted to chocolate by anhy- 
drous dextrose becomes recognizable 
to the individual eating the chocolate 
is indeed a moot point. Where, for 
the purpose of securing an improved 
fluidity, the manufacturer uses, let us 
say, 25 or 30 per cent of dextrose in 
replacement of sucrose, the change 
will generally defy all ordinary per- 
sons, i.e., persons endowed with ordi- 
nary senses of taste. We have not met 
the expert who, when comparison sam- 
ples have been made up and coded in 
duplicate, could pick out his duplicates. 

But when a substantial or complete 
replacement of sucrose is made with 
anhydrous dextrose, the difference in 
taste due to the cooling sensation, and 
the stronger chocolate character made 
possible by its less intense sweetness, 
become distinctly noticeable, but even 
under these conditions we have yet to 
find the person who could say honestly 
and without personal bias that he did 
not like the chocolate made with dex- 
trose or that the chocolate so made 
was in any sense “infer‘or” to that 
made with sucrose. 

As to whether a less intense sweet- 
ness, stronger chocolate character and 
slight cooling effect will prove to be 
desirable in general chocolate manu- 
facture, it is obvious that this must. in 
the final analysis, be left to the public 
to determine. We cannot set up a 
board of expert tasters to arbitrate our 
tastes for us. Fondant chocolate proved 
acceptable to the public in spite of all 
the mud which has been thrown at it 
by our British friend. 


Similarly, in spite of the wild and 
unreasoned tirades against dextrose 
which he has indulged in during the 
past year or so, many enterprising 
manufacturers have already found it to 
their advantage to make capital out of 
the inherent characteristics possessed 
by the new sugar, and many more are 
likely to do so when their significance 
and desirability become fully under- 
stood 

The continual falling off in chocolate 
business and the growth of sales in 
uncoated goods as reflected by the gov- 
ernment statistics should be sufficient 
evidence that the public is not abso- 
lutely wedded to chocolate as it is at 
present made, and if some of the innate 
conservatism of the so-called chocolate 
experts were thrown overboard, a more 
wholesome condition of the industry 
might result. Certainly it is difficult to 
see how the addition of a cool taste to 





chocolate could be unwelcome in view 
of the emphasis which is now being 
placed upon summer goods and the 
efforts which are being made in all 
directions to increase the sale of candy 
by pre-cooling it prior to sale, in ice 
cream cabinets, etc. 

And if statistics have any very vital 
significance to the writer of the article 
‘Something Out of Statistics,” it will 
also interest him to know that the sales 
of anhydrous dextrose for chocolate 
during the first ten months of 1932 far 
exceeded sales of the corresponding 
period of 1931. True, the total quantity 
sold to date is only a very small frac- 
tion of the potential consumption of 
anhydrous dextrose by this industry, 
but if “Statistics Indicate Trends,” as 
your article sub-head tells us, a new 
and very interesting trend is in process 
of being indicated. 

A. A. L., New York City. 


Quality Standards Not Being 
Maintained 


[t IS very gratifying to us to have 

your letter of December 27th, in- 
forming us that your “Candy Clinic” 
selected our package of assorted 
chocolate as being the best in its class 
of those examined by your “Candy 
Clinic” during the past year. By refer- 
ence to your code number in the De- 
cember issue of your valued publication 
we note with interest your analysis and 
your complimentary comments upon 
the quality of the candy and the style 
of the package. 


It means a good deal to us to have 
the unsolicited judgment of a critical 
and competent observer relative to the 
comparative worth of our products, 
and your very favorable impression of 
this particular item encourages us to 
believe that our efforts to produce 
candy of good eating quality will merit 
the recognition and patronage which 
products of good quality generally at- 
tract. ; 

It is our observation that the market 
for “dollar a pound” chocolates is gen- 
erally being undermined by the failure 
of many manufacturers of packages in 
this classification to maintain standards 
of quality that are consistent with price 
and current costs. Generally speaking, 
we are in agreement with your sugges- 
tion that the whole industry would 
benefit from increased consumption if 
quality and price standards were raised, 
but, unfortunately, the trend of both 
price and quality is downward. 


S. R. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Compliments to Mr. Whymper 


]t WOULD hardly seem right to per- 

mit the year to go by without com- 
plimenting you not ty -4 upon your ar- 
ticle which seecet in the last issue 
of THE MA UFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER but each and every one 
was inspiring. We want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for such 


wonderful advice and to let you know - 


that the same was very much ap- 
preciated. 


E. E. H., Seattle, Wash. 
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Right You Are! 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE and thank 

you for your letter of December 
27th. relative to one of our items hav- 
ing been selected as the best in its class 
by your Candy Clinic. We are pleased 
to state that this is one of our most 
popular pieces. Our volume of busi- 
ness on this item has been very satis- 
factory, however, our margin of profit 
on the item is normal. 

Our policy has always been and will 
always continue to be to make the 
finest quality possible and to sell at a 
reasonable price. Fortunately, we have 
been able to lower our prices consider- 
ably during the past several years but 
in no case has this been done at a sac- 
rifice of quality. We feel that if man- 
ufacturers of candy, as well as all other 
manufacturers, will maintain quality 
and sell at a reasonable price, it will be 
a strong factor in attaining again nor- 
mal conditions. 

D. E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Enjoys Chocolate Articles 
Particularly 


WITH reference to yours of the 21st 
instant, we do not know how you 

can improve your monthly publication 
other than from a selfish standpoint; 
we like all the information we possibly 
can get concerning chocolate coatings, 
cocoa butter and like commodities. 

The writer enjoys reading your mag- 
azine, particularly so when it contains 
articles devoted to this particular line 
of industry. 

Wishing you a happy and prosperous 
1933, we are, 


E. H., Seattle, Wash. 





Re: Clinic Report 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE and thank 

you for your notice of November 
25th relative to one of our items being 
mentioned in the Candy Clinic under 
Code No. 


It is very pleasing to note the com- 
ments and to know that our product 
received a good rating. 

D. E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Anyone Interested? 


R. of the Du Pont Cello- 

phane Company informed me that if 
I would write you in regard to candy 
boxes that I might find what I want, 
or you could tell me where I could get 
them. 

I am making home-made candies and 
would like to get some “one Ib. boxes.” 
However, I would only want 100 at a 
time, with the name on 
them. Wish you would please let me 
know what you have along this line. 

I would also like to know if you 
have candy books to sell or know 
where I could get hold of one with 
recipes for good soft center chocolates. 
I am very much in need of a good 
“stock” or chocolate center formula 
and would appreciate very much any 
—— you give me along this 
ine. 
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Do you handle supplies for making 
candies? If so, would like to receive a 
catalogue of what you have. 

Mrs. R. T., Langdon, Kans. 





W LL you kindly send me if, pos- 
sible, the name of a reliable firm 
manufacturing folding candy boxes for 
the Christmas trade? I am enclosing a 
stamped envelope for your convenience. 
Thanking you in advance for this 
service, I remain, 


W. R. B., Bound Brook, N. J. 





Wy itt gladly furnish the above names 


to anyone interested. 





The Great World Fair at 
Leipzig 

HE Leipzig Trade Fair will be held 

on regular schedule, attracting ex- 
hibitors and buyers from all parts of the 
world, as it has for seven centuries. The 
Spring Fair will be five times the size cf 
any pre-war fair, comprising exhib‘ts 
from thirty-two countries and _ buyers 
from twice as many lands, thus offering 
an unrivalled opportunity for reaching 
world markets. The next Fair, to be 
held from March Sth to 12th, will be the 
largest as it is the oldest industrial ex- 
change in the world. 


The international character of the Leip- 
zig Fair renders it invaluable to business 
in general in periods of industral trial 
and unrest. It assembles business men from 
some seventy countries, and functions as 
a great clearing house. The producers of 
every conceivable product can here quickly 
and cheaply find new markets. The buy- 
ers from all parts of the world find the 
newest products conveniently assembled 
for inspection. Three generations of 
American manufacturers and buyers have 
found it profitable to visit the Leipzig 
Fair. 

Early reports indicate that moderate 
prices will be the keynote of the fair this 
year. German artists, mechanics and 
craftsmen of all kinds have been striving 
to produce high-grade articles at much 
lower prices than formerly. The art prod- 
ucts of every kind and the novelties have 
never been so varied and attractive. By 
regrouping and centralizing the exhibits, 
visiting buyers will be enabled to inspect 
the newest products of the leading pro- 
ducing countries of the world in a few 
days. It is assured that the fair will be 
attended by about 150,000 buyers and will 
include over 8,000 exhibits. The trans- 
atlantic steamship lines have announced 
unusually low rates which will increase 
the number of visitors to the fair. The 
plan of offering free trips to Leipzig and 
return, based upon a refund proportionate 
to purchases, which proved so popular 
last year, will be repeated. For detailed 
information concerning the fair address 
the Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th 
street, New York City. 
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See the difference ! 


in Candies made the easy and economical way with 


EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 


NEW TYPE PIECE MADE WITH EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 


ONTRAST the tender freshness of the one 

made with Exchange Citrus Pectin with the tough- 

ness of the old-type piece. The two orange slices 
were FIVE MONTHS OLD when this picture was 
taken. Note.the results when the two pieces were 
broken. 


There are equally important differences you can’t see; 
for pieces made the new “Exchange Way” have these six 
major advantages: 





1. Longer shelf life because Exchange Citrus 
Pectin pieces retain their original desirable charac- 
teristics. 


2. More attractive—because they are clear and spark- 
ling. . 

3. Truer to taste—because Exchange Citrus Pectin im- 
parts no foreign flavor to candy. 


4. More natural—because Pectin is a native constitu- 
ent of fruits. 


5. More tender—because Exchange Citrus Pectin 
makes a “short” jelly. 


6. More refreshing—because you can add any degree 
of tartness to the batch without affecting the perform- 
ance of this new jellifying ingredient. 


No Special Equipment or Skill 


_You need no special equipment or skill to make jelly 
pieces and gum type goods the Exchange Way. It is 
easy, simple and economical. 


Send for FREE Samples, Formulas 


Manufacturing Confectioners can prove these advan- 
tages to their own satisfaction without cost or obliga- 





OLD TYPE PIECE 


tion. Send coupon now for free booklet. We will also 
send complete details and formulas as well as free sam- 
ples of Exchange Citrus Pectin and jelly candies made 
the new “Exchange Way.” 





CITRUS PECTIN 
for CONFECTIONERS 


CALIFORNIA FRIUT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 

Products Department, Sec. 201, 

Ontario, California. 

Send FREE samples of Exchange Citrus Pectin and candies 
a ae new Exchange Way. Also complete booklet and 
ormulas. 


Street ... 


——— 
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HE Candy Products Corpora- 

tion of Owosso, Michigan, had 
as its guests a group of its sales 
representatives during the holiday 
week. These men were brought to 
the plant to be presented with the 
company’s new spring line and to 
inspect the factory following the 
many improvements which have 
been inaugurated since the organ- 
ization of the company in Septem- 
ber of last year. 

Those attending the meeting were 
Mr. W. R. Banks, covering Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan; George EF. 
Shepherd, sales representative in 
New York state, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Delaware, and 
Maryland; T. R. Shahen, covering 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, and Min- 
nesota; and J. Lett from the 
metropolitan Chicago district. Mem- 
bers of the general office attending 
the meetings were Tom H. Bartel, 
President; H. L. Dillingham, Vice- 
President ; N. S. McMullen, Assist- 
ant Treasurer; F. H. Townsend, 
Assistant Secretary; J. J. Kooman, 
Superintendent; and other depart- 
mental heads of both factory and 
office. 


Mr. Dillingham presided at the 
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Sales Meeting of Candy Products Corporation Held in Owosso, 
Michigan, December 28th to 31st, 1932 


presentation of the new line which 
was very enthusiastically received 
by the salesmen in attendance. In 
addition to a line of fancy package 
goods, ranging in price for retail- 
ing from 29c to $1.00 a pound, a 
number of new and distinctive bulk, 
penny, and nickel items have been 
developed by the company. 

The Candy Products Corporation, 
which was organized following the 
bankruptcy of Walker Candy, In- 
corporated, has been maintaining 
consistent production and employ- 
ment since early fall. Its peak em- 
ployment reached a number in ex- 
cess of 700, and its present business 
indicates a figure approximating 
this number will be employed prior 
to the end of January. It has ac- 
quired the trade-names of Morse. 
Original Allegretti, Knox, Walker, 
and Hanselman, and has introduced 
several numbers under the name of 
the new company. Chocolate cov- 
ered cordial cherries are now, as 
they have been in the past, the com- 
pany’s feature. 

In addition to those attending the 
meeting, the firm has _representa- 
tives covering the entire United 
States, among whom are included 





such well-known figures in the 
candy industry as B. H. Clark, C. 
G. Bartlett, R. F. Willingham, G. 
F. Helms, Lainson-Sears Company. 
O. D. Royer Company, and R. B. 
Wolcott. 


ai a 
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COCOA IN SAO TOME AND 
PRINCIPE — This 28-page booklet 
prepared by Leonard J. Schwarz of 
the Foodstuffs Division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce is the third 
in a series being issued by the Tropi- 
cal Products Section of the Food- 
stuffs Division on the cocoa industry 
in various producing countries. The 
growing and marketing of cocoa in the 
Portuguese islands of Sao Tome and 
Principe, off the west coast of Africa. 
are discussed in this bulletin. 

The other bulletins in this series 
published thus far are “Cocoa in West 
Africa,” Trade Promotion Series No. 
68, and “Cocoa in the Ivory Coast,” 
Trade Promotion Series No. 125. 
These two bulletins were also pre- 
pared by Mr. Schwarz. Copies of this 
latest bulletin, No. 138, or either of the 
other two are obtainable from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Copies are 15 cents each. 




































The Merck Research 
Laboratories 


HE Merck Research Labora- 

tory, Rahway, N. J., to house 
25 research chemists, and costing 
over $150,000, will be ready for oc- 
cupancy on the first of March. In- 
cluded in the additions in personnel 
made to the research staff recently 
is Dr. Hans Molitor, who was con- 
sidered one of the foremost pharma- 
cologists of Vienna. Dr. Molitor 
will direct pharmacological research. 

Merck & Co., Inc., during the 
past year, intensified considerably 
their research efforts and facilities, 
and it is hoped that some of the ef- 
forts expended in this direction dur- 
ing 1932 will be fruitful of results 
in 1933. Also in their search for 
new products they are collaborating 
very closely with the medical labora- 
tories of a few of the leading uni- 
versities of the country. 

George W. Merck, President of 
Merck & Co., Inc., in commenting - 
on the prospects of this particular 
industry for 1933 stated: 

“A mild epidemic of influenza 


during December resulted in a slight 
increase in the sale of chemicals 
used in combating this particular 
disease. Naturally the question of 
whether this increase in sales will 
continue during the first few months 
of 1933 is a matter of conjecture. 
Looked at from almost every angle, 
the bulge cannot be considered other 
than temporary. 

“During the year 1932 the indus- 
try suffered severely in dollar vol- 
ume reduction, but fortunately this 
decrease was not as severe as in 
most industries. Up to the present 
time there have been no definite in- 
dications that the year 1933 will! 
show an upturn in volume. The 
period of depression has been ac- 
companied by a betterment in the 
physical well-being of the country, 
which in turn has resulted in fewer 
calls for medicinal chemicals. 


“Most manufacturers in the in- 
dustry, rather than count on in- 
creased volume during 1933 on 
their present products, are bending 
every effort in developing through 
research new products and new uses 
for their present products.” 
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New Booklet Issued by 
Bureau of Standards 


NALYTICAL Methods for 

the Determination of Levulose 
in Crude Products, by R. F. Jack- 
son, J. A. Mathews, W. D. Chase 
of Bureau of Standards, has just 
been published and released by the 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The following introductory note 
appears: “The wide distribution of 
levulose in natural and manufac- 
tured products makes desirable the 
formulation of a system of analysis 
for its quantitative determination. 
In a previous article some of the 
fundamental physical properties of 
pure levulose in aqueous solution 
and improved methods for its selec- 
tive determination in sugar mixtures 
were described. In the present arti- 
cle we shall discuss the determina- 
tion of levulose in crude natural 
products and particularly in the in- 
termediate products obtained during 
the process of preparation of levu- 
lose from natura! sources by the 
method described by Jackson, Sils- 
bee, and Proffitt.” 
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Good Times or Bad 


He Believes in 


ADVERTISING 








ow? depression period should be permitted 

to slow down the momentum of increas- c J 
ing good-will generated by consistent adver- 
tising that deals with simple facts .. . 


“We have increased our advertising every 
year in spite of whatever business depres- 
sions we have had in the past twenty-eight 
years. Even in years when the profits have 
been much less than normal, the appropria- 
tion for the next year has increased just the 
same... 


“Advertising is one of the best forms of 
contact with the trade and the public. We 
much prefer to spend money on promotion 
than to offer any kind of cut-price or special 
inducement to the trade, because we believe 
that advertising is more valuable to the trade 
than special deals can ever be. Dealers will 
push high-grade goods which are well-adver- 
tised . 








Increase your good- 
will and net profits 
thru the 8,000 se- 
lected Wholesale, 
Chain Store and 












“This elemental, but always sound, policy 
has been carried out consistently by us for 
many years and is one of the major reasons 
why we have continually increased our ap- 
propriations .. . 


“We believe in advertising in good times 
or bad.” 
—A Leading Manufacturer. 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Large Retail Buyers 

reached by The 

Confectionery Buyer 
Every Month! 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


1142-3 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
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1,859,240. Food Product and 
method of Producing the Same. 
Stroud Jordan, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Ross & Rowe, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation 
of New York. Filed Dec. 23, 
1931. Serial No. 582,875. 25 
claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 

1. The method of producing a 
confection containing fats or fat 
material, comprising forming an 
emulsion with relatively small per- 
centages of lecithin and water, and 
combining the emulsion with the re- 
maining ingredients of the confec- 
tion. 

4. The method of producing taf- 
fies containing a fat material, sugars 
and added water, comprising adding 
phosphatide to the same. 
1,859,690. Kneading and Mixing 

Machine, Particularly for Pro- 

ducing Confectionery. Friedrich 

Aeschbach, Aarau, Switzerland. 

Filed Dec. 16, 1930. Serial No. 

502,828, and in Switzerland Nov. 

21, 1930. 6 claims. (Cl. 259— 

102.) 





1. Ina kneading and mixing ma- 
chine, particularly for producing 
confectionery, in combination, a cen- 
tral vertical driving shaft, at least 
one tool spindle, orbitally moving 
round said driving shaft, a planet 
wheel change speed gear controlling 
the speed of the said tool spindle, an 
interior and an exteriorly toothed 
rim provided in said gear, a bear- 
ing support connected to said driv- 
ing shaft and in which said orbita!- 
ly moving spindle carrying planet 
wheels fixed thereto are rotatably 


New Patents 


mounted, two braking appliances 
co-operating with said interiorly 
toothed rim and said exteriorly 
toothed rim respectively, and means 
for simultaneously actuating said 
braking appliances to effect change 
in speed. 

1,874,973. Candy Conditioning Ap- 
paratus. Edward J. Hambrecht, 
Palatine Bridge, N. Y., assignor 
to Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., a Corpora- 
tion of New York. Filed Nov. 
23, 1931. Serial No. 576,784. 3 
claims. (Cl. 107—4.) 














1. In an apparatus for presenting 
spun candy to a forming machine 
of the class described, the combina- 
tion of sizing rol!s between which 
the strip of spun candy passes 
which shapes the strip into substan- 
tially cylindrical form, forming rolls 
spaced a distance at the rear of the 
sizing rolls for flattening the op- 
posed sides of the cylindrical strip 
of candy, and a heating chamber in- 
terposed between the sizing and 
forming rolls through which the 
strip passes with slack provided be- 
tween points adjacent to the front 
and rear walls of said chamber. 


1,856,153. Process of Molding 
Chocolate. Henry L. Borg, Stam- 
ford, Conn., assignor to General 
Foods Corporation, a Corporation 
of Delaware. Filed Feb. 15, 1927. 
Serial No. 168,475. 4 claims. 
(Cl. 107—54.) 
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1. The process of molding choc- 
olate into blocks or plates whereby 


[54] 


the same may be removed from 
their mo!ds without breakage, con- 
sisting in rapidly cooling at a uni- 
form rate a mass of chocolate while 
in plastic or flowable state and while 
in contact with a mold support to 
a temperature below the solidifying 
point of said plastic mass and while 
in said solid state continuing the re- 
duction of temperature for a period 
of time sufficient to permit contrac- 
tion of the solidified mass relatively 
to said support and then separating 
said mass from its support. 
1,869,464. Confection. Paul Wes- 
ley Clark, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Filed Apr. 14, 1932. Serial No. 
605,225. 3 claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 








1. A confection comprising top 
and bottom wafers, an annular ring 
of marshmallow between the wa- 
fers, and ice cream filling the cen- 
ter of the ring. 

1,873,286. Candy Package. Charles 
C. Chase, St. Joseph, Mo. Filed 
Nov. 4, 1929. Serial No. 404,- 
746. 1 claim. (Cl. 206—46.) 
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A package for confections com- 
prising : a tube divided into elongat- 
ed sections filled with confectionery, 
the parts of the tube between sec- 
tions being crimped to form a neck 
containing no confectionery, each 
neck being tied at its opposite ends 
close to the adjacent sections to per- 
mit severing the neck between said 
ends without untying the adjacent 
sections, the extreme opposite ends 
of the tubes being tied to close the 
end sections aud being bent to form 
loops by which the tube and its 
contents may be suspended. 
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FEJ “ISOLATE” 
OAL) Be 





Anything Lower Than The 
Isolate Standard Gives You 









Less Quality Than You Pay For 


RO) We 


LEMON -ORANGE - LIMES 
and Twe/ve Other ISOLATES 


When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 

















NLY the oil-bearing flavor glands | 
in the peel of citrus fruits yield | 
true, natural fresh fruit flavor. The 
exclusive ISOLATE process removes this 
true flavor oil for you without the use 


of heat, distillation or vacuum. It elimi- 
nates terpenes and preserves all the deli- 
cate volatile elements essential to true 
flavor appeal which are largely lost 
through condensation methods. The 
ISOLATE process guarantees you 
natural citrus flavor at its best — free 


from terpenes, acid or pulp — super- 
concentrated, uniform and _ soluble. 
Remember that ISOLATES are not made 
from terpeneless oil. And remember too 
that they cannot be excelled for quality 
or economy. 


FOOTE &. JENKS 


Flavor Specialists 
JACKSON MICHIGAN U. 
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Me. Chocolate Buyer says: 


“If you want full flavored 
milk chocolate coatings, 


try HOOTON’S” 


Hooton’s new Creamy Milk Choco- 
late Coatings are unique. They af- 
ford confectioners that full milk 
flavor which is so rare and so desir- 
able. This flavor, moreover, does 
not fade. These coatings are further 
outstanding because they do not have 
the sharp aftertaste so common with 
milk coatings. 


If you want truly distinctive milk 
chocolate coatings at moderate cost, 
you will write for samples and prices 
today. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—Chase Away 
UNCERTAINTY 


Know that your creams 


Manufacturing Confectioner 





are “softening” uniformly 


You can not afford to take any chances when it comes to governing the 





quality of your creams. 
Therefore use Convertit and you can depend upon your creams 
softening to the desired degree that bespeaks quality. 
Convertit is positive in its action. It is free from odor or chemical 


preservatives and unvarying in strength. 


Know i Convertit is guaranteed to give satisfaction — write for our booklet 


USE 
CONVERTIT @ peONVERTIT, 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive distributors of CONVERTIT 
109-111 Wall Street j New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


Anheuser-Busch Brand | 
Confectioners Corn Syrup | 














It is one of the chief factors where 
candies are made under a rigid man- 
ufacturing policy that calls for the 
best that is possible to produce. 


i 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, Inc. 7 St. Louis, U.S.A. 


When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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$9 


GAIN SALES BY 


MOULDING 
CHOCOLATES 





on 





Cash in fully on the coming holiday season by 
using a chocolate made with LEXIN. You'll 
find that a chocolate with LEXIN flows freely 
and evenly into moulds, filling every crevice— 
and the pieces come out easily, standard-sized, 
perfect and gleaming in every detail! You'll 
avoid greasy, “super-fatted” coatings and get 
just the fluidity you want. Take advantage of 
LEXIN’S “Plus Appeal” to get better moulded 
pieces and increased sales right now. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE! 





U. 8. Patents Nos, 1575529, 1660541, 1781672 


AMERICAN LECITHIN 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. 





AMERICAN LECITHIN CORP., 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Surely, I'd like to try a FREE SAMPLE of LEXIN. Also send 
me Information Booklet “B”. 
NAME .... ‘ os echdcndynnWs pb uaedipelitden ste tsaete be 
REED 2. one ctbuscncsns cere hes b-100 bapa beds ee ebeh ethan cheeses 
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This 
Oil of 


Lemon 


FOR LOWER COSTS 


You get lower flavoring costs from Ex- 
change Brand Cold Pressed Oil of Lemon 
not only because of its reasonable price. 
lt can be depended upon for UNI- 
FORMLY HIGHER FLAVORING VALUE. 
It is derived exclusively from California 
Lemons grown by the world's largest citrus 
marketers—the Sunkist group. American 
methods of production control, protect 
your results. Try Exchange Brand for the 
lower costs that come from better per- 
formance. 





OIL OF LEMON 
(California) 
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Sold to the American Market exclusively through: 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
78-84 Beekman Street, 180 Varick Street, 
New York City New York City 


Products Department 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Ontario, California 


PRODUCING PLANT: 
Exchange Lemon Products Co., 
Corona, California 
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MERCK’S 
Give Him Gold Medal Standard 


SALES BACKING CITRIC ACID 











| Tartaric Cream of 
Acid Tartar 
| Milk Oil of 
Sugar Wintergreen 
| (Synthetic) 
% 
Merck’s Citric Acid is the Gold Medal Standard for : 


confectionery products. . . Supplied in powder, crys- 
tal or granular forms... Shipped in kegs, barrels 
and carloads... Meets all the requirements of the 













































U.S. P. for purity. 

66 

A good salesman these days of MERCK & CO. INc. ‘ 
bare-handed selling is entitled to MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ; 
advertising help. He deserves and iererah se. = Rahway, N.J. enccecor. ; 
well rates the assistance of advertis- a a a | { 
ing copy backing up his sales pre- 
sentation in the pages of publications 
read by his prospects.” | ; : 

Give him this backing by a repeated | cn nag tr i 


leose-copy binder. It 
holds 12 copies of THE 
MANUFACTURING , 
CONFECTIONER for 
ready reference. 


sales message in the only publication 
exclusively concentrating on Whole- 
sale, Chain Store and Large Retail 
Candy Buyers! 8,000 every month! 


er 








It Fits the Pocket BINIDERS 
And the Field of Candy Distribution ns 
for current issues of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
The These binders make your files of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER more accessible 


CONFECTIONERY BUYER as well as make an attractive addition to any desk 


or library. 


Bre . A just covers our cost; it’s a quality job and it 
Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., $2.5 leche ‘the part, Cider Podge 4 cot Be 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. it back if you don’t like it. } 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER : 
PUBLISHING COMPANY ' 
1143 The Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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“BETTER BOTTOMS” 
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BURMAK PRODUCTS 


BURMAK Deuble Texture Black 


Glazed Enreber Belts Should Be Your Choice 


1. Smoother 5. Tasteless 

2. Stronger 6. Longer Lived 
3. Cleaner 7. More Flexible 
4. Odorless 8. Economical 


9. All widths to 66 inches 


BURMAK Black Double Texture Belts cost no 
more than the average single texture belt. Try one! 


BURMAK White Glazed, both Single and Double 
Texture, in stock for Immediate Delivery. 
BURRELL BELTING CO. - Chicage, Illinois 
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CONFECTIONERS’ 


PART IV 


| CORN SYRUP 
| CLINTON 28.3386: 
CORN SUGAR tne 





MODIFIED STARCH 











A rather high fluidity starch like Clintex appears to give best results 


sirable. For such cases we recommend CLINTON MEDIUM MODI- 
FIED. For those who still prefer the lower fluidity universally used 


in most candy factories, but for some classes of gum work, or under 
some factory conditions a slightly lower fluidity has been found de- 





up to a few years ago, we have CLINTON REGULAR CONFEC- 
TIONERS’ MODIFIED. 





Manufactured By 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 











GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 


GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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ECONOMY . 


the order of the Day and Economy is a Big 


FEATURE 


OF THESE C, andy P. ulling Machines 


Machine Shown Is Our 
Form 3—Style D 


Comes either electric 
motor or belt drive. 
Capacity 50 to 100 lbs. 
per batch. 









Easily performs work of 
4 people, thus reducing 
overhead costs. At the 
same time it produces a 
superior product. 


May be purchased or leased 


Write for free circular — other 
sizes—capacities 5 lbs. to 300 lbs. 


H. L. HILDRETH CO. 


549-559 Albany Street Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 




















WRAPPING 
MACHINES 





For the past quarter of a 
century IDEAL Wrapping 
Machines have been serv- 
ing the candy manufactur- 
ers, both large and small, faithfully, efficiently and 
economically. 

Either the Senior Model or the Special Model, which 
wrap 160 and 240 pieces per minute respectively, will 
more than fill ordinary requirements. Our machines 
carry an unqualified guarantee as to mechanical perfec- 
tion and this is your assurance of absolute dependability 
of operation. 

We will gladly show you how either one of these ma- 
chines can pay for itself within a year. - 

A request for further details will obligate you in no way. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


Established 1906 
Middletown, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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SHELLED 
| PECANS 


| FINEST QUALITY - SATISFACTORY 
| SERVICE - ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


* 
| HOFMANN 
| BROS. CO. | 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















SINCE 1860 

















German Chocolate 
| and Confectionery 

manufacturer 
| desires connection 


with importers and distributors 











interested in branded goods of 
high standard. Reply, with refe- 
rences to Rudolf Mosse, Berlin, 
re: No. K. N. 4956. 











TABER({--PUMPS 








TABER Put your 
PUMPS Pumping 
are made Problems 
to suit Up to us 
your own On a Taber 
needs, Data Sheet 
and have Fig. 800— 
been do- 

P a for Fondant 
=e: ie and Syrups 
work 

since 1859. < 








WRITE FOR OOMPLETE BULLETIN NO. C-628 

















1932 Bound Volumes 


of the 


MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Price $6.25 postpaid 





The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 
1143—The Merchandise Mart Chicago , Illinois 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 
—-CLEARING HOUSE— } 


COTE LOOP OO ODO DOO 00 IONE OID POD COOOL 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—ENROBER, CHOCOLATE 
melting kettles, Racine depositors, Savage 
M. M. beater, Werner crystal cooked, Mills 


reversible caramel sizer, Smith _ scales, 
starch boards and other equipment. Nevin 
Candy Co., Box 5126 Terminal Station, 


Denver, Colo. 





ONE TWO BAG PEANUT ROASTER, 
Burns or Lambert together with a cool- 
er. One peanut blancher and one cleaning 
belt. Address A-1332, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 





AUTOMATIC SUCKER MACHINES 

$135.00. Rolls $35.00 per set made to or- 
Automatic Candy Factories, 707 Se- 
Toledo, Ohio. 


der. 
curity Bank, 





FOR SALE—IN FIRST CLASS ME- 

chanical condition: 1 large sized Starch 
Cleaner, riddle type; 1 Thomas Mills Shear 
Caramel Cutter, hand power ; 6 sets of large 
brass drop frame hard candy molds; i 20- 
h.p. Motor, 1700 a.c. current; 2 Steam Ket- 
tles, medium size; 1 100-lb. capacity Savage 
Marshmallow Beater. Barager-Webster Co., 
810 First Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 





FOR SALE—THREE AUTOMATIC 

sucker machines used very little, 2,500 
suckers per hour, four speeds, choice of 
twelve rolls, $125 each. Box 34, Toledo, O. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—BOILER, 1 
h.p. Bartlett & Haywood, gas fired, 100 
Ibs. pressure. Address: T-6564, Y% The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 





SURPLUS EQUIPMEN T—1,000 
Starch trays, 16%4"x30%4"x2%”. 
1 Snyder Hand Roll Machine with 100 
trays. 
1 Fondant Mixing Kettle; Belt Driven. 
1 Power Driven Starch Buck. 
All in excellent condition. Address, The 
Wm. C. Johnson Candy Company, South 
Street at State Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIP- 

ment—Batch Roller, 7’ York, for gas; 
Chocolate Melters, 600 Ib. Racine; 300 Ib. 
National ; 200 lb. Racine ; Cream Beaters, Ra- 
cine Snow Plow, 4, 5 and 7’ Ball, 5’ Day- 
ton; Cream Breaker and Remelter, 35 gal. 
Werner ; Cutters, Caramel and Nougat, Mills 
and Savage; Crystal Cooker and Cooler, 3 
bbl. Werner ; Depositors, Racine and Spring- 
field; Enrobers, 16” Standard, belt and mo- 
tor drive; Furnaces for atmospheric and 
forced draft gas; Furnaces, No. 6 Mills for 
coal or coke; Marshmallow Beaters, Spring- 
field and Savage; Mixers, 35 gal. double 
action Savage Tilting; Peanut Fryers, 300 
lb. Savage; Peanut Roasters, 1, 2 and 5 bag 
capacity; Revolving Pans, 38” copper, belt 
drive; Starch Bucks, National 
steel; Steel Mogul complete; Sucker Ma- 
chine, Racine Automatic late clutch type; 
Sugar Pulverizers, No. 0, 1 and 2 Schutz- 
O'Neil; Vacuum Cookers, Simplex gas and 
steam; Wrapping Machines, Ideal Caramel 
1” and 4%”. Available for immediate ship- 
ment. Also many other machines. Write 
or wire for lowest prices. SAVAGE BROS. 
CO., 2636 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Il. 


wood and 





RACINE STARCH BUCK AND TRAYS, 
cream beater, caramel sizer and cutter, 
nougat cutter, four marble slabs, four Na- 
tional Equipment Co.’s chocolate mixers, 
open-fire copper kettles, etc. Address 
Winkler Candy Co., Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE CHEAP IN SMALL QUAN- 

tities or carload lot 10,000 good used 
starch trays formerly used at the Auerbach 
plant, also pan boards and carrying trays. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Company. 
318 Lafayette street, New York City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—COPPER STEAM JACKET 

kettles: 1 50-gal., 1 300-gal., 4 40-gal. tilt- 
ing, 1 No. 2 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump, 
1 1” Centrifugal Pump, 1 large copper 
tubular water jacket cooler or condenser for 
syrup or other liquids; 1 World and 1 Er- 
mold labeling machine. Will sell cheap 
for cash. For details write C. E. Kafka, 


National Tea Co., 1000 Crosby St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—PIECEMEAL—ALL MA- 

chinery and equipment at Lowney 
Plant, 447 Commercial Street, Boston, 
Mass. This equipment is listed in our 
double page advertisement. See pages 12 
and 13. 

We are quoting real bargain prices 
to secure sales directly from floors of 
Lowney plant since everything must be 
removed within next month. You can 
arrange to inspect this equipment. Our 
representative will be on the premises 
daily. Do not miss this opportunity to 
purchase excellent machines at 
prices. 

Write or wire collect for prices and 
details to Union Confectionery Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., 318 Lafayette St., New 
York City, N. Y. 


sacrifice 





FOR SALE—TWO 24” ENROBERS 

with bottomer and cooler and packers. 
Low price to move quickly. Address: T- 
6570, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Il. 





FOR SALE—CHEAP—TWO 16-IN. EN- 

robers with automatic feeders, bottomers 
and strokers. Will sell with or without at- 
tachments. Address C-3308, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago III. 





FOR SALE—RACINE IMPROVED AU- 

tomatic sucker machine, latest type, dumb- 
bell, and two for five cent and one cent round 
rollers. Address D-4320, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 








MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY—3 SPEED READ 
beater. Will pay cash. Armstrong 
Candy Mfg. Co., Martel, Tenn. 





WANTED TWO. BRIGHTWOOD MA- 

chines. Address A-1335, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 





MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED—A USED KISS MACHINE 

(hand power) for experimental purposes. 
Wanted a _ used Cut Rock Machine 
(hand power or motor driven). Address: 
Green’s Candy Shop, 705 Hannibal street, 
Fulton, New York. 





WANTED—HOBART MACHINE 

Model F-30. Good condition. Address 
B-6622, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—A TWO OR THREE-FOOT 

beater, fire mixer, small chocolate melter 
and tilting steam kettle. Address A-6616, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED PRATICAL CANDY 

maker with 25 years experience in the 
wholesale candy business wants position 
either as superintendent or sales demon- 
strator, calling on manufacturing confec- 
tioners. Have thorough knowledge of 
manufacturing all kinds of confectioner and 
have formulas for a complete line of 5 and 
10c bar goods. Services available at once. 
Address A-1337, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Il. 





SUPERINTENDENT — PRACTICAL 
all around candy maker, 20 years as 
superintendent. Quality goods at lowest cost 
of production. At present employed, but de- 
sire a change. Will go anywhere, but pre- 
fer midwest or Pacific Coast. Salary mod- 
erate. Address A-1336, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


ows CLEARING HOUSE so 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





SITUATION WANTED — I HAVE 

over 25 years experience as superinten- 
dent. Twenty years with one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in the United States. 
Three years with another large company in 
the east. Making all kinds of cream work, 
marshmallows, fudges, nougats, jellies, cara- 
mels, gum work and jujubes, hard candies, 
chocolates and pan work. Can originate 
new pieces, handle quality and quantity pro- 
duction, also help. Have knowledge of all 
types of machinery, including starch driers. 
Best references. Address A-1334, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Ill. 





WORKING FOREMAN LIKES WORK 

in medium sized plant. Wide experience, 
small requirements, fine reference. Address 
A-1333, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED—BY A-1 EN- 

rober operator; 37 years of age, 22 years’ 
experience, American. Can handle help, a 
steady worker, one who can give quality 
and production. Moderate salary. Address: 
A-6614, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 


Illinois. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND 

capable candy maker, proficient in all 
branches of candy making for the better 
retail trade, desires change Jan. Ist or later. 
To the high class manufacturing retail con- 
fectioner making full line of fine candies, 
ice creams, sherbets, fountain syrups and 
sundries. Will state that I can take full 
charge of your manufacturing department 
and conduct same in a highly satisfactory 
and efficient manner. American, married 
strictly sober, 40 years of age. Address E- 
6639, Y The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE SUPERIN- 

tendent desires change, looking for a con- 
cern that will be interested in new processes 
and ideas of manufacturing. Thoroughly un- 
derstand the coating and liquor trade, all 
types of moulding and machines, especially 
milk chocolate. Was responsible for an out- 


put of over 300 tons per week. Amorphous 
sugar refining A to Z. Good knowledge of 


center work. Highest references. Interna- 
tional experience. Further particulars ad- 
dress B-6623, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 


FORELADY 

SITUATION WANTED—BY AN ALL 

around candy woman with many years’ 
experience with a large manufacturer. Had 
full charge of dipping and packing choco- 
lates. I am capable of working out new 
ideas in both dipping and packing. Will 
accept position anywhere. Address A-6613, 
Y The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





SOMEWHERE THERE EXISTS THE 
need for a trained man with ability to 
handle purchasing, sales, production, 
product and process improvement and 
research, scientifically. If you need a 
Chemist - Technologist specializing in 
Foods and Allied Products, I am your 
man. Address: D-6634, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





AM DESIROUS OF GETTING IN 

touch with a manufacturer who is inter- 
ested in a new merchandising idea, some- 
thing that has never been tried on a five 
cent bar. Through my ten years of mer- 
chandising experience this idea has proven 
both profitable and sound in -making~ the 
article outstanding. Address A-6620, Y% 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











Give Them Something New for the New Year 


The best seller eventually loses popularity. Be prepared with new numbers. 
We can develop them for you to meet the current trends. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES, 303 West 42nd St., New York 


Check service in which you are 
interested and mail with letter- 
head or business card: 


—Developing new products 
—Improving manufacturing processes 
—Standardizing purchases 
—Checking purchases 

—Checking finished products 
—Merchandising 





Technical research and merchandising services. Directed by former editor of “The Manuf. ing Confecti 
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POSITION WANTED 








SALES AND FOOD ENGINEERING 

service. Development of new products. 
Plant inspection—location of troubles. 
Chemical engineering surveys. Consulting 
services to plants which have not found 
until now the necessity of laboratory serv- 
ices. Address Y-6602 c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED BY A THOR- 

ough Chocolate and Cocoa man in the ser- 
vice or sales department of a manufacturer 
supplying the trade. Address: X-6594, care 
of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





FINE ALL-AROUND RETAIL CANDY- 

maker, American, under 40, strictly sober, 
thoroughly experienced on full line highest 
quality retail candies; also ice creams, ices, 
sherbets, fountain syrups and supplies. Can 
also figure costs, buy materials, handle help. 
Go anywhere. Available at once to well 
rated firm. Address V-6581, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN AND 
valuable money-saving formulae for 
sale by expert candy teacher with Al 
credentials. Address W-6586, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





WANTED — POSITION AS WORK- 

ing foreman, assistant superintendent or 
superintendent. I am a practical factory 
man having filled the above positions for 
the past eighteeen years in several large 
plants. My references are of the best. Age 
34 years. American and married. At pres- 
ent employed. Address Y-6601, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





POSITION WANTED—SUPERINTEN- 

dent any sized plant; take charge of 
manufacturing, handle help, figure costs. Can 
originate new goods. Give you quality and 
quantity production by modern methods. 
Address: U-6572, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, II. 





WANTED—A REAL EFFICIENT CAN- 
dy maker. Address: B-6628, % The 

Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 








HELP WANTED 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED EXPERIENCED PAN MAN 
capable of making panned Easter eggs, 

jelly beans, and all varieties of pan work. 

Gurley Candy Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—FOREMAN FOR CREAM 

Department Factory making high grade 
package goods. Should have knowledge 
of gum and marshmallow work. Perma- 
nent position South. Give references and 
experience in detail. Address: C-6630, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 1143 Merchandise 
Mart,. Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED _ EN- 
rober man capable of directing all work 
on enrober. Factory making principally 
high grade package goods. Outline experi- 
ence, references. Permanent position. 
Address: C-6631, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 








SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMAN WANTED BY A LARGE 
general line candy and specialty house 
for middle west territory. Address E-6640, 
Yo The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SALESMEN WANTED—ONLY EX- 

perienced salesmen to call on candy job- 
bers with new 5c bars and penny goods, on 
commission basis. State territory now cov- 
ering and line carried. Max Glick, Inc. (a 
new company), Cleveland, Ohio. 





EXPERIENCED PACKAGE GOODS 

and specialty salesman is open for line in 
Metropolitan New York territory. Com- 
mission. Highest type of representation. 
Must be line of merit. Address A-1331, % 
The Manufacttring Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





A PERFECTLY APPOINTED MEDIUM 

size candy plant located in Kansas City, 
Mo., at a sacrifice. Equipped with Gabel 
plastic machine, Mogul, enrober, etc., etc., 
for hard candy, filled candy, bon bons, 
chocolates, etc. Well established trade 
marks. Dominates the fountain supply busi- 
ness. A rare opportunity to gain a firm foot- 
hold in this lucrative strategic market. Ad- 
dress A-1338, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner ‘Publishing Company, 1140 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, II. 


MANUFACTURER AND OWNER OF 

a locally (N. Y., N. J., and Connecticut) 
popular cough drop desires to contact direct 
with large hard candy manufacturer who 
would be interested in manufacturing and 
selling on a royalty basis on a nation wide 
scale. Exclusive and attractive contract can 
be arranged with a manufacturer of large 
facilities. If interested communicate with 
Mr. Floyd Ramsay, 590 Communipaw ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. Phone— Delaware 
3-6445. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CANDY MANU- 

facturing plant. Located in Central Wis- 
consin. Population 45,000. Good going firm 
for 15 years. Territory well established. 
Will sell or lease. All equipment new and 
up-to-date. Selling on account of sickness. 
Address: A-6615, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IIl. 








FULLY EQUIPPED PLANT FOR CAN- 

dy manufacturing located in central Ohio. 
Has been a going concern for 50 years. Will 
sell very reasonable. Good opportunity to 
get started with a very small investment. 
Address: V-6580, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—SOUTHERN 

candy factory, capacity 20,000 pounds a 
day. Ideally located. Thirty years’ success- 
ful operation. Four-story and basement 
building 60x60’; side yard 26x65’. A good 
investment for someone. Owner desires to 
retire and will sell at sacrifice. Address: 
Z-6610, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CHICAGO PACKAGE MANUFAC- 

turer enjoying exceptional following 
with department stores and better jobbers 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Nebraska has two 
very high grade representatives covering 
these states regularly. Want to hear from 
substantial non-conflicting manufacturer 
who desires effective representation in 
above states and willing to stand half of 
reasonable drawing account. May con- 
sider similar arrangement in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Address: D-6637, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A PERFECTLY APPOINTED CANDY 

plant for quick sale at a give-away price. 
Equipped with Gaebel Plastic Machine, 
Mogul, Enrobers, etc., for making Hard 
Candy, Filled Candy, Bon Bons, Chocolates, 
etc. Well established trade marks. Fall 
business already booked. A rare opportunity 
to gain a firm foothold in one of the coun- 
try’s most lucrative markets. Write at once. 
Address B-6624, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1932 Bound Volumes 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 





of The Manufacturing Confectioner 





Complete with all twelve issues and every article published during 1932. 
Contains valuable reference material. Attractively and substantially 


bound in green vellum. A worthy addition to your technical library. 


Send for complete index of articles. 


$6:23 Postpaid in U. S. A. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING Co. 


1143 The Merchandise Mart 


Chicago, Illinois 


The following is a Summary of articles which have appeared in the twelve 
issues of The Manufacturing Confectioner during 1932. A limited number 


Production 


How to Secure Uniform Color of Coatings—Believe 


It or Not!, by Robert Whymper................ January 
Eric Lehman on Holiday Candies................. January 
Eric Lehman Comments on the Gaining Popularity 

ee ee ee a TEU bas ble ben ekess January 


Eric Lehman’s Suggestions for Today’s Dollar 
*Sortment 


EMiy MIRANDA RBA SN's Bilge Chek al pases February 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration for the Small 
and Medium Sized Candy Manufacturer, Part I, 


ey 20 A, NOR OME aris 3 oa pigs <dedig dee veie's s AeQren 
“D. C.” (dextrose-content), What It Means to the 

Marshmallow Man, by John M. Krno............ March 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Part 2, by 

ee aR a ins 6 4c ou ois c-ei.0 M'cd April 
Eric Lehman discusses Easter Goods................./ April 
Candy Institute Pledges Quality Standard for 

IS cs DIN, CREM din kee Wieiwia aes esse eopied April 
Summer Goods Production and Promotion, by 

i a ah sie Kn wd we 6 ome May 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Part 3, by R. 

ie EE ca Lae. cic uid clade 0 64a % w's 0a wince s RY 
Eric Lehman Finds Room for Improvement in 

Wamey Wacicame Gees... 6c. ccc sc ceviccecccvccss ss May 
Eric Lehman Chats About Fudge, Marshmallow, 

RE, ghVeda shape Ohland 6 tile th aR ey Wp Rne wh Benes « June 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Part 4, by R. G. 

NC MD ih doe kde aw 5s k a weidaceacimnin s July 
Hard Candy—Some Practical and Theoretical Tests, 

LE Res WOME ice Pui da ada t Phddacuscawer August 





of bound volumes of this publication are available. 


Eric Lehman Tells Us Better Flavors Are Being 


NNER SRR AS See ga Alona August 
Can High Priced Candies Stand the Gaff?, by Edith 
NS re a ee er bette re re ee ail August 


Do We Face a Sugar Shortage?, by Howard Mingos. August 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Part 5, by 


R. G. Hutchinson, 3rd....................... September 
Necco Develops Efficiency Methods, by Colby D. 

ONES SE Ss 
Penny Bars Hold the State..................... September 
Cee Gr EID, civ ke inden ce September 
Chocolate Production by the Unit System, by 

NE I ay olka ha:5. ce hoe bu SUNN: dain October 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Part 6, by 

ae Fee ee October 


An Essential and Growing Industry, by Jed Fiske. . October 
Faulty Plant Illumination as a Factor of Accident 


RR ZR a ee Sir SA tC le October 
The Safe Use and Maintenance of Refrigerating 

DE os ok chs oon d Ce Tack CEN SLU aces « October 
Chocolate Production by the Unit System, by Rob- - 

Ort WU OWIIOE ios Sind cass ees aed. ci cd.3 . Movember 
Eric Lehman Chats About Cordial Cherries and 

SR ng Si tg Se paar teas, 2 November 
Candy Review for 1932, by Eric Lehman........ December 


Chocolate Work 


Short Talks on Chocolate, by H. Russell Burbank. . January 
Timely Tips for the Buyer of Chocolate Coatings, 

Pe ee SR ss oes Voda tan neh b dase we tes January 
How to Secure Uniform Color of Coatings—Believe 

It or Not!, by Robert Whymper................ January 
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January, 1933 


Short Talks on Chocolate, Part 2—Coating and 
Dipping Koom Temperatures, by H. Russell Bur- 


os ia oa cha Red ck a wane 3s ed oa kee February 
Short Talks on Chocolate, Part 3—Causes of Gray- 
ing, by H. Russell Burbank. ............ 0000020 March 


Short Talks on Chocolate, Part 4—Hot Weather 
Suggestions for Chocolate Coated Candies, by 


De; eee DOGG 6's has 2s cea Ap caceoeecner April 
Short Talks on Chocolate, Part 5—Using Ther- 

mometers, by H. Russell Burbank.................. May 
Chocolate Production by the Unit System, by Rob- 

GRE ED 2s 0.0 6 ctgea Case cubass bee Ramen Tae October 
Chocolate Production by the Unit System, by Rob- 

yh, OE eC EY ee IEF November 


Raw Materials 
Things You Should Know About Cocoanut Butters, 


be 5; DERN NS 6 5a". wen ad ok ceekasedeavu ence January 
pe.) ORB eee eer se February 
“D. C.” (dextrose-content), What It Means to the 

Marshmallow Man, by John M. Krno...........March 
Sugar, Part 1, by A. B. Kennedy.....................d April 
Pineapple and Cranberry Newest Frozen Fruits...... / April 
Maple—the Distinctively American Flavor...... September 
Sugar, Part 2 (in which we make some simple 

Gite). Oe ic Te TE oo ocd hwo ond'en ka kttiee te October 


Sugar, Part 3 (color estimation, turbidity tests and 
moisture determination), by A. B. Kennedy.... November 


The Story of the Sugar Beet, by Jed Fiske...... December 


The Candy Clinic 


i ee 8 as oo Sa io te ce woe January 
Salted Nuts and Chewies......... Weer: 
Assorted Chocolates ........... Recep ee eo he February 
i IE cao ae ok Sines ne nen db otecnaakes March 
Easter Packages, Moulded Goods and Chocolate 

BE Ee oa chnva puss a oe nicht cae so duro ewe April 
er ee ee ib a waa eae ees May 
Marshmallows, Fudges and Caramels................ June 
Marshmallows, Fudges and Caramels Cont nued...... July 
Hard Candies and Summer Packages..............: August 
Bar Goods and Penny Pieces...... ...esee... September 
Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies.................. October 
Cordial Cherries and Panned Goods. .. November 
CE Se EE Soo eels ihc we eee December 


Packaging and Merchandising 


Know Your “Whys” and “Wherefores,” by S. A. 
EOE vig Hse sain ésien Sad Rie STEREO March 


Suggested Steps to the Manufacturer Faced with 


Possibility of Making a Package Change, by 

Wroe Alderson RO es IS os 6 okw sd aeons March 
What's New in Packaging...................:2.+.. Marc) 
Essentials in Effective Packaging................... March 
Eric Lehman Anticipates Good Demand for Small 

MINE ak Secs P0 ce bw Cinwcks Bhat taneeeea eee March 
Sears a Features “Peggy Kellogg Kottage 

SIT Zo cys ig Kea ok veg he hae Ck Lei a eee March 
Candy Institute Outlines Policy on Return Pack- 

Oe i 6 oa iss tbe vas bea A ke aka erat ekes March 


What Makes an Effective Package?, by Ben Nash...April 
Reducing Costs Through Package Design, by 


PM EN 5 cose Sp cas Pea bs pon Geka a al April 
Interest in Improved Packaging Stimulated by 

Pactenans COmmberemes oso oi. 5 shi vb vns cet bceuececss April 
Packaging Procedure, by Francis Chilson............. May 
Pack-Adages, by Francis Chilson...................- July 
Pack-Adages—An Ideal Container, Cellulose Boats 

and Window Cartons, by Francis Chilson........ August 
Building —_ a Line of Fancy Packages, by Hazel 

Ed SEER ee Ere eT September 
Packaging the Small Unit, by Edith Rose....... September 
Pack-Adages—A Re-designed Package, Novelty 

Containers, etc., by Francis Chilson.......... September 
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Eric Lehman Comments on Packaging of Nut- 


IE Wik Sin 58 cd 4 b4 50 Tw boo oe oes KX pa bweat ee. Vin October 
The Grass-Green Container, by C. E. Gapen..... November 
Attraction—Salesmanship—Satisfied Customers, by 

SOUET 5s CHE cca’ 50 acrcn eek oa Cena’ eens November 
Pack-Adages—Novelty Containers, Perfumed Can- 
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